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better qualified, through that work, to serve the common- 
wealth of man. So long as our church walls serve their 
purpose, let them stand. When they are no longer needed, 
they will fade and vanish in the light of a new day. 


J 


In our last number we had something to say about 
the ‘‘Color Line’”’’and the discussion of it by Prof. Smith, 
In the same number was a letter from Rev. George L. 
Chaney, written from Jamaica, which seems to furnish 
an occasion for the foresight and dread of Prof. Smith. 
Mr. Chaney has had wide experience in the South, and, it 
may be, sees tendencies that are hidden from us; but we 
cannot resist the effect of a doubt as to the similarity of 
conditions in Jamaica and in our Southern States. Is 
not the presence of a very large and highly cultured 
white population in the South a sufficient barrier to any- 
thing like legitimate mixture of the races? We do not 
doubt that it would be a calamity if the white and black 
races in the South were to be obliterated and their places 
taken by a coffee-colored population which had lost all 
the higher traditions both of the native race in Africa and 
the white race in America. 

ws 


A MeEtuopist bishop is stated to have advised the min- 
isters under his charge to make calls in the houses of 
their parishioners only in the evening, when the whole 
family would be at home. ‘This advice, if acted upon, 
would in most cities bring all pastoral visits to a sudden 
conclusion, or, if it did not, the minister would soon be 
regarded as a person who was very much in the way. 
He would interfere with social engagements of all kinds 
and be voted a bore. ‘The occasion for this silly advice 
is said to have been that thereby scandals would be 
avoided. But the first persons to resent the suggestion 
would be the husbands and fathers of the parish. A min- 
ister properly called and settled will be as welcome in 
the houses of his parishioners as a reputable and wise 
physician would be. There are many questions which 
come before the hearts and minds of wives and mothers 
which the husband and father would gladly submit to 
the consideration of a wise and sympathetic minister. 
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THE disuse of the Bible as a source of moral authority 
even among orthodox people appears in the slight atten- 
tion paid to the law laid down by the apostle Paul con- 
cerning a question up in his time almost identical in 
form with that now discussed concerning tainted money. 
The question then was concerning tainted food; that is, 
food that was in itself good to eat, but morally tainted 
by having first been offered to an idol. As this food 
was not only sold in the market, but provided by rich 
men at their feasts, it became a hot question with Jews 
and Christians what they were to do about it. Paul 
said, We know that the idol isn’t anything, and we know 
that the food isn’t tainted; moreover, the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and we have the right 
to use all the good gifts of his providence. But there 
are other people whose consciences are weak. Some of 
them believe in the idols, worship them, and offer gifts 
to them, and others who do not are tempted to conform 
to the prevalent idolatry. Now, he asked, what shall 
we free, independent, rational men and women do about 
it? The rule he adopted he laid down in this fashion: 
When you go to the market, buy whatever you like, ask- 
ing no questions. Don't ask whether the food is tainted 
or not. Don’t raise any question of conscience con- 
cerning the matter. When you go to a feast, follow the 
same rule. Eat whatever you please as it is set before 
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you, asking no questions; but, if some one officiously 
points out the fact that this food, before it came upon 
the table, had been offered as a sacrifice to an idol, then, 
not because it makes any difference to you, the eater, 
but for the sake of others decline to join in what would 
be to them a ceremonial sacrifice to an idol. If taking 
money under similar circumstances, although it does 
not really make the man an accomplice, because he 
knows better, seems to make him an accomplice in 
iniquity and the condoning of crime, he has no alter- 
native but to decline. 
rd 


WE are not inclined to continue in the Christian Reg- 
aster any discussion concerning the treatment which ought 
to be accorded to Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his money, 
We have said but little on this subject, and have taken 
no stand which seems to us to need any special defence. 
The communications we have received upon the subject 
mostly go wide of the mark, and discuss, not anything we 
have said, but some imaginary position we are supposed 
to have taken, as against the protestants in the Congre- 
gational body. Now about them we have said nothing 
whatever. At the outset we made the simple statement 
‘‘that, by taking money to be used for noble ends, no one 
becomes responsible for the character or reputation of the 
man or woman who gives. State principles clearly, and 
let whoever will support them.’’ The protestants in the 
Congregational body were entirely within their rights in 
discussing their domestic affairs. We have not criti- 
cised them; but we have called attention to the incon- 
sistency of the outside public in pouncing upon this 
$100,000 and making that a test of conscience while tak- 
ing no account whatsoever of the millions given to Bap- 
tist and other institutions by Mr. Rockefeller and men 
like him. We have also made our protest, which we repeat, 
against drawing a line between religion and education, as if 
one were sacred and the other profane. We have received 
letters of commendation and also of blame. We have 
published none of the former, and, as we have published 
the most violent and unfair of the latter, we feel absolved 
from any further responsibility. Most of those who 
have protested have even alluded to what we did say, but 
some have become hot about things that we did not say 
or think, but which somebody else said or thought. 


Society and Wealth. 


The increase in the number of colleges in America, and 
the more than proportionate increase in the number of 
men and women educated in them, will soon bring about 
great and desirable changes in social life everywhere. 
Most of the men and women who receive a liberal educa- 
tion have neither the ability nor the desire to make 
money, excepting to provide a decent income for them- 
selves and their families. Their tastes and pursuits pro- 
vide fot them pleasures at first hand, such as money 
cannot buy. They enjoy life because they do the things 
they like to do, and in congenial work and play they find 
ample room for the exercise of their higher powers and 
the enjoyment of them. Now, when enough men and 
women of this kind come together in any town or village 
or in the country remote from cities, they can easily 
provide for themselves social pleasures and advantages 
quite equal to any that the richest can procure by spend- 
ing money. Of course they will have none of the pleas- 
ures that come from the display of wealth. They will 
not feast upon rare and costly viands; they will not 
enjoy the handling and display of ropes of pearls or 
rivers of diamonds; they will not live in great houses 
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with many servants or keep up costly estates, But they 
will do better. They will not want these things, and 
therefore they will not suffer because they do not have 
them. 

We need not look far into the future for society of this 
kind. The beginnings of it are to be found everywhere. 
There are many Western towns, of which the names are 
never mentioned in connection with business or wealth, 
where there are to be found educated men and women 
who are earning an honest livelihood, with no expecta- 
tion of ever becoming rich, but who take time as they go 
along to read good books and sometimes to write them, 
to enjoy good pictures and sometimes to make them, to 
fit themselves for good company and to provide for it in 
their own homes and in their own neighborhood. Now 
men and women of this sort are making both public 
opinion and public feeling. They are opposed to all 
vulgar displays of wealth, they scorn money made 
whether by indirection or by the oppressive exercise of 
energy of any kind; and they believe that luxury in 
eating, drinking, wearing apparel, and the housing of 
the people is bad, both for those who indulge in it and 
are thereby enervated, and much more for those who by 
it are made unhappy, envious, and discontented. Now, 
when the cultivated people who are not rich become in 
any community much more numerous than the rich 
people who are not cultivated, the majority will make 
the splendors of the minority ridiculous. Now that 
this process is going on and that it is rapidly creating 
public sentiment which will control the conduct of rich 
and poor alike seems to us beyond question. Alongside 


of the vulgarities, the greed, the selfishness, the oppres-_ 


sions of those who have no ideals but those of the ex- 
change and the money market, there are growing up the 
other ideals of a free intelligence. Education is not 
wholly sought as a bread-winning device. It is desired 
becatise it enlarges life, gives a wider space and better 
opportunity for the use of all the powers of the mind and 
the heart. They who can get mind-room and heart- 
room will not care much for money-making for its own 
sake. 

A new thought is coming about wealth, its sources, its 
rights, and its proper uses. The last quarter of a century 
in America has opened sources of wealth undreamed of 
before, and given to those who were alert of mind and 
vigorous in action the power to control such vast riches 
as were never gathered before. We do not for a moment 
believe that all this wealth was taken from the people, 
in the sense that, while the rich became richer, the 
poor became ‘poorer. The total wealth of the country 
has been increased enormously. It is almost safe to say 
that nobody is so poor to-day as everybody was a hun- 
dred years ago. A scale of living which then was con- 
sidered respectable for very well-to-do people would 
to-day be called sordid for what are called the working 
classes. Some of the wealth has been gained by fraud, 
robbery, and violence. Nobody knows how much. But 
most of the wealth accumulated has come through new 
channels, by means that were not illegal. In some cases 
new methods have become illegal because they were seen 
to be injurious and were condemned; but, in regard to 
wealth honestly made, according to any legal standard 
yet adopted, a new thought and feeling are growing. 
Whatever may be said about the man who owns hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, we are beginning to see and 
to say that it is not good for the people at large to be de- 
pendent upon him, A millionaire has just said, as re- 
ported, that, while he does not believe that holding wealth 
is a crime, he does believe that beyond a certain limit 
making money is a habit, ‘‘and assuredly a bad habit 
which may be broken.” This man, Mr. Nelson of St. 
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Louis, having made money, says that he will make no 
more for its own sake, but will divide profits with his 
employees and customers, thus increasing the prosperity 
of large numbers of men and women who are dependent 
upon him and the industries he manages. Now it has 
long been known, and Herbert Spencer makes much of 
the fact, that, after a man has made money enough for 
all proper uses, he often gets the habit of money-making 
for its own sake and cannot with comfort and satisfac- 
tion stop the process. But public opinion is preparing 
to condemn such practices on the ground that, beyond 
a limit easily reached, the millionaire should turn the 
golden stream back to irrigate all the common ways of 
life, so that he, instead of giving millions as a bounty 
to found churches, colleges, libraries, and hospitals, 
should enable millions of people to give each a little for 
these good thingsas they are needed. It is demoralizing, 
because it robs communities of their independence and 
self-respect, to havea rich man hand over to them a public 
library which they cannot afford to provide for them- 
selves. 

Many excellent men have got rich by accident. They 
pulled the right strings, they started the proper agencies, 
they took advantage of new opportunities without fore- 
seeing the tide of new power that was flowing in the 
new channels they were providing. No one will be more 
ready than these men to accept the truth of what we are 
saying about the benefit to society which comes from 
the diffusion of these advantages. And these men have 
the wit to provide the checks and balances which will 
prevent this needless piling up of wealth, and the diffusion 
of it in honest and honorable ways among all those who 
are in any way capable of profiting by it. 


Old Wives’ Tales. 


We talk of the superstitions of the past with a certain 
lightness and jocularity as if we ourselves were entirely 
free from all such taints, and had in our superior scientific 
growth freed ourselves from every vestige ef this much- 
abused tendency. But, in speaking of old superstitions, 
we forget that imagination is prolific, and quick to drop 
its seeds into every bit of congenial soil clinging to crack 
or cranny of the human mind, and that the new growths 
of superstition are not less numerous than the old, though 
on the whole, perhaps, less malignant and harmful. 

While contemning superstition, we may be its victims, 
though we call it new thought, or esoteric knowledge, or 
by the high-sounding names applied to certain disguised 
forms of old rejected errors. Free thinkers, having 
stripped themselves of all belief in the miraculous, are 
still profound admirers of old legends and fabulous his- 
tories. The poet and artist often find their chief interest 
in religion in these many-colored draperies time has hung 
about the stern tenets of the Church. The literary guild 
is charmed with old myths they do not in the least credit 
as fact, but it would lapse and be forgotten but for their 
aid and sympathy in keeping them alive. 

These fables and fragments of superstitious lore are 
not, strictly speaking, fiction. They are not, as we say, 
made out of whole cloth. They have a core of truth and 
spiritual meaning that embody human sanctity and rev- 
erence in forms patent to the humblest intelligence. Re- 
ligion would lose a profound charm for many material- 
istic minds without the woven garment of poetry, and 
legend that certain touching old superstitions have 
thrown around its theologic structure. They are like 
vines and delicate flowering sprays that clothe the rough 
stone work of some vast cathedral. The Roman Church 
flourishes in large degree upon its fabulous stock in trace 
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that appeals to the humble, the little people of all ages, 
who, unlearned, still care, learn this legendary lore by 
heart, carry it into their homes, croon it over by their 
firesides, teach it to their children, and find in it daily 
strength and comfort. 

Human imagination is a pitiless worker. It never 
ceases from its labors. Bare and bald facts are its ab- 
horrence. The legend, the fable, are its delight. Cer- 
tain men and women become legendary while they still 
live, and death but extends the cycle and enlarges the 
mysterious aura. ‘This weaver of tales sits always at the 
loom of its fancy, weaving its fabrics and embroidering 
them with the flowers of the marvellous and the super- 
natural. It lives with the plain, simple people, and has 
the touch of quaintness no sophistication can impart. 

The dark and terrible side is the obverse to this beau- 
tiful face of the shield. We may be thankful that the 
religious phantoms of our time are of a less grim and 
formidable shape than the witches, demons, and devils 
that formerly obscured with their black wings the blue 
of heaven. We all strive to hold ourselves free from 
superstitions that darken the mind and contract the 
brain, have been the handmaidens of cruelty and the 
abettors of the worst crimes. But there may be super- 
stitions of the heart and of the fancy, sweet, good, 
and tender, that are the very groundwork of poetry and 
the source of a delicate and refined sensibility in those 
who cherish them. Without the gift of fable in the un- 
lettered and the poor, how much of charm and of im- 
plied truth would be lost to the world! This gift is a 
protest against hard fact and bald literalness. The 
sentiments and the affections will have their nourishment 
even if they suck it from desert sands. 

There is a truth in suggestiveness, in relations that hold 
to the interior realm and have spiritual bonds and at- 
tachments. The lovely old nature gods and goddesses 
grew out of this need of creation pregnant in the common 
heart, this necessity of making a world of unreality more 
satisfying than the real. Our realistic: and mechanical 
world feels the hunger and thirst for this interior world 
of beauty peopled by vitalized forms that, without being 
believable, still are a joy and consolation, a retreat of 
the soul from the dusty arena of fact and tangible things. 
To be fed with ideals is the need of our age. Many have 
withered under the touch of rationalism and materialism; 
and, though science seeks to replace with a world of 
beauty and truth the intimate one it has destroyed, its 
very vastness and grandeur preclude it from being taken 
into the hearts of the people, however much it may per- 
vade their brains. 

Still the imagination, deprived of its old, fond faith, 
will be busy with weaving ghosts and modern miracles, 
—a recrudescence of superstition that is sad because 
untouched by spiritual charm and meaning, but is still 
significant of the deep needs of human nature that, not 
being fed on the bread of life, will make a meal of 
chaff. 

In our so-called rational religion let us not forget that 
the soul cannot be entirely fed on the truths of science, 
the great meanings of evolution, the facts of sociology 
and political economy, the wonders of the material uni- 
verse, but needs a cult of beauty, simple and yet pro- 
found, that may reach the heart. ‘The literal kills, the 
imaginative often gives life. This age of iron and me- 
chanics finds itself stripped bare of those flowers of poetry 
that starred the fields of Chaucer and the sunny banks of 
Shakespeare. Has the smoke of factories, the clang of 
mills, and the roar of engines driven the singing birds 
all away? Sometimes we fear it isso. But the creative 
soul of love and worship is still alive, and presently it 
may Seat itself beside some poor man’s hearth, and the 
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new age of divine fable and parable open to charm man- 
kind away from the hard and stony lessons of reality 
that still are not so real as the vision seen upon the mount 
of the myth uttered by inspired lips. 


American Unitarian Hssociation, 


The Value of Crowded Congregations. 


Word comes from many quarters that our churches 
had upon Easter Sunday unusually large congregations. 
A good many times of late it has been my privilege to share 
in special services which were attended by congregations 
that practically filled the churches. I have felt in every 
instance that the service was worth to the church a great 
deal more than it possibly could have been worth if car- 
ried on by simply the ordinary congregation. I am led 
to wish most earnestly that every Sunday in every church 
might be an Easter Sunday. We should wish such Sun- 
days free from anything merely spectacular; but, if our 
faith is worthy of an eager and general utterance upon 
one bright Sunday, or upon some special occasion, why 
does it not rightfully demand of us such expression every 
Sunday? 

Much may be said in praise of the deep spiritual worth 
of even a small meeting. Most of us can remember oc- 
casions when a group of a dozen souls got very close to 
the eternal realities, and what I say in praise of large 
congregations is not in ‘any sense to be supposed to raise 


a question as to the comparative value of small meetings 


of kindred spirits and great meetings calling together all 
the people. I desire simply to maintain that a tremen- 
dous power for good lies in the great meeting. People 
go out from it with a conviction that their work has been 
efficient, that their cause is moving onward, and that their 
church is at last exerting an influence commensurate 
with its spiritual worth. Take for instance the value 
of congregational singing. How much it is increased 
to all concerned when a great number of voices enter in. 
Congregational singing among a little group is on the 
average very unsatisfactory. Several present will be un- 
able to sing, several will not sing well, and the few trained 
voices do not suffice to lend volume to the result. But, 
when a great congregation is singing, the moral power of 
the music is something superb, and every soul present is 
benefited thereby. The same uplifting power shows 
itself to some extent in the responsive reading and also in 
the impressiveness of silence. The reverent silence of 
a thousand in a church is a most impressive thing, while 
the reverent silence of a dozen or fifteen persons sitting 
at pew’s length from one another, in a nearly vacant 
auditorium, may or may not be an impressive thing. 
Furthermore, every preacher can testify that his own 
work is multiplied in value tenfold by a doubling of his 
congregation. 

Other things being equal, I believe that the immediate 
influence for good of a church in its community is very 
much greater if that community sees that the great ma- 
jority of the members of that church are actively and 
persistently interested in its services. The influence of 
a consecrated minister and a devoted nucleus of church 
workers is of course good; but it is discounted to a very 
considerable extent if around that nucleus hovers an in- 
different constituency of the people who call themselves 
by the name of that church, but show no personal de- 
votion to its services. The city will begin to respect 
that church to its full worth only when the majority of 
its constituency prove that they themselves respect it by 
their personal share in its worship. 
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There are a great many persons at the present time who 
do not appreciate how much it is worth to a city or town 
to have its churches crowded every Sunday. Such a con- 
dition of things would mean much to the moral life of a 
community, much to its spiritual earnestness, much to 
its happiness. Many persons seem to think that they 
do noteharm by absenting themselves habitually from 
church attendance. It would indeed be difficult to point 
out the harm thereby done, but it is not difficult to show 
the direct good accomplished by general and regular 
church attendance. Every person who goes to church 
thereby accomplishes something for the good of the com- 
munity. It is a significant thing when the best people 
in a city eagerly avail themselves of that city’s noblest op- 
portunities for the development of the soul. It is true 
not only in the great cities, but also in the scattered 
country towns that a congregation large enough to carry 
on a service of worship in an impressive manner inevitably 
grows in size from month to month. People are at- 
tracted to that which is forceful. They can find time in 
their busy lives for that which is held by most people to 
be essential. At the present time there is no body of 
people in the world who can do the world so much good 
in a very simple way as the liberals in religion can by in- 
terested and regular attendance upon the service of public 
worship. 

If religion is to continue the mighty power for good 
which it has been in the past, it must be through the 
ministrations of the liberals. It would be a sad commen- 
tary upon the worth of religion to mankind if the chief 
influence for its preservation through a period of wide- 
spread indifference were to be the activity of conserva- 
tives alone. Religion is to live by the truth, to be sure; 
but it is to gain in power and wide influence by the ac- 
tivity of those who cordially welcome all truth. More 
and more this liberated world of ours will turn away from 
mere conservatism. It will lend itself to leaders that 
are progressive, open-minded, and wise in the adoption 
of new methods. Such leaders are known at the present 
time as liberals. Among these liberal leaders are to be 
counted the entire body of Unitarians. Unitarians can 
therefore do a great work in the saving and renewing of 
public interest in the worship of God, and the simplest 
and most practical help which an individual Unitarian 
can render in this stupendous work is that of transform- 
ing every Unitarian congregation froma small and scat- 
tering into a great and crowded one. 

CHARLES E. ST. Joun. 


: 


Current Topics, 


A MAGNIFICENT contribution to the cause of education 
on the North American continent was recorded on last 
Friday, when it was announced that Andrew Carnegie had 
established a pension fund, consisting of the income of 
$10,000,000 in United States Steel first mortgage bonds, 
for the sustenance of teachers in universities, colleges, 
and schools of technology in this country, Canada, and 
Newfoundland, who are retired by old age or because of 
physical disability. Mr. Carnegie indicated the purpose 
of his munificent benefaction when he wrote in his letter 
to the trustees of the fund, ‘‘Able men hesitate to adopt 
teaching as a career, and many old professors whose 
places should be occupied by younger men cannot be re- 
tired,’’ because of the lack of financial means to provide 
suitably for their old age or helplessness. The iron- 
master excludes from the application of his gift ‘‘only 
such [educational institutions] as are under control of a 
sect or require trustees, officers, faculty, or students to 
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belong to any specified sect, or which impose any theo- 


logical ,test.” 
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INTEREST in the controversy in the Congregational 
Church and beyond its pale, that followed the announce- 
ment that the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions had accepted a contribution of $100,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, was revived last week when 
Dr. Washington Gladden, before a committee of Con- 
gregational clergymen in session in Boston, made a 
vigorous attack upon Mr. Rockefeller and the Standard 
Oil Company, of which the great financier is the reputed 
head. In speaking of the company, Dr. Gladden said: 
“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that it has fre- 
quently been convicted, sometimes out of its own mouth, 
of transgressions of the laws of the land. ... The com- 
pany has played continually with stacked cards and loaded 
dice... . There is nothing more startling or more ominous 
in American history than the fact that such a tremendous 
injustice has been permitted to go on year after year with 
no interference by the government. Of this kind of ex- 
tortion Mr. Rockefeller has the credit of being the in- 
ventor.” 

Td 


A SERIOUS diplomatic scandal was promised last week 
when it was announced in Washington that Mr. Bowen, 
the American minister to Venezuela, had been the source 
of charges to the effect that his predecessor at the post 
in Caracas, Mr. Loomis, who is acting Secretary of State in 
the absence of Mr. Hay, had used his official position as a 
representative of this government in the Venezuelan cap- 
ital improperly for private gain. Simultaneously with 
the disclosure of the accusations against Mr. Loomis, the 
administration caused it to be known that it continued 
to place the fullest confidence in the former minister to 
Venezuela, and that Mr. Bowen would appear shortly in 
Washington in response to a request for an explana- 
tion of the charges of which he is the reputed author. 
The impression was conveyed by the State Department 
that the incident was a result of the attempt of President 
Castro to discredit American diplomacy in Venezuela. 


a 


AN outline of the policy of the United States as owner 
and manager of the Panama Railroad, awaited with pro- 
found interest by railroad corporations and by the gen- 
eral public, was made last week by Secretary Taft. In 
reply to an inquiry by the executive committee of a 
shippers’ association in Cincinnati, Mr. Taft wrote: ‘‘The 
policy of the government in managing the Panama Rail- 
road is to charge such rates as will pay for the carriage 
of the goods across the Isthmus, a reasonable return on 
the investment of the government, and nothing more. 
It will permit no discrimination against or in favor of any 
of the connecting steamship lines. It may be this policy 
will affect the trans-continental rates as to those classes 
of freight that can stand the Isthmus trip, favorably for 
the shipper.” 

ad 


On the eve of the Easter festival, the holy day of all 
holy days in Russia, Czar Nicholas II. wrote a new page 
in the history of the Russian Empire when he issued a 
rescript establishing absolute freedom of worship, and 
recognizing the right of every Russian of reasoning age 
to change his religious belief. The imperial act affects 
about forty millions of people of various faiths classified 
as ‘‘alien’”’ under the administrative system, such as 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Mussulmans, Buddhists, 
and, above all, the ‘‘Old Believers,” a proscribed non- 
conformist sect, of whom there are at least fifteen mill- 
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ions in the empire. The issuance of the rescript marks 
a complete reversal of Russian policy toward non-or- 
thodox beliefs, which hitherto, though tolerated, were the’ 
object of various administrative discriminations, in- 
volving deprivation of political rights and in some cases 
confiscation of property. 


By way, presumably, of an informal though emphatic 
notification to Germany that the kaiser’s ambitions 
would not be permitted to interfere with the carrying out 
of Anglo-French designs in Northern Africa, King Ed- 
ward at the end of last week made a demonstrative visit 
to President Loubet in Paris. Although no speeches were 
made at the dinner of state on last Sunday, it was dis- 
tinctly understood in the European capitals that the 
meeting between the heads of the two nations was in the 
nature of a deliberately calculated reply to the kaiser’s 
thinly veiled announcement of a purpose to thwart the 
efforts of the French republic to establish a protectorate 
over Morocco, a transaction which was provided for in the 
recent agreement between Great Britain and France. 
Neither the French nor the British foreign office took any 
pains to place any other construction upon the event. 


Sd 


WHILE France and Great Britain were serving their 
joint notice upon the kaiser, Italy and Austria-Hungary 
were perfecting negotiations which removed another por- 
tent of discord from the political horizon of Europe. 
After an interview in Venice on Saturday between Sefior 
Tittoni and Count Goluchowski, respectively foreign min- 
isters of Italy and Austria-Hungary, it was announced 
that an agreement had been reached between the two 
countries on several issues which threatened to bring 
about a strained relation between them. The two min- 
isters decided upon a joint policy on the near Eastern 
question. They agreed that the demand of the Cretans 
for union with Greece must be suppressed for the time 
being, and also acquiesced in the plan proposed by the 
British foreign office for the establishment of European 
control over Macedonian finances. 


Sd 


RECENT successes achieved by the insurgent Arabs in 
Yemen have attracted international attention to a situ- 
ation which suggests a fresh and serious peril to the Turk- 
ish Empire. It became known in Constantinople last 
week that a relieving force of six thousand men which was 
on the march to Sanaga, capital of Yemen, had been de- 
feated with great slaughter by the insurgents, and that 
only 1,000 of the troops had been able to make their way 
into the beleaguered city. The investment of Sanaga is 
being pressed with great energy, and the government is 
confronted with the urgent necessity of withdrawing a 
considerable number of battalions from its European proy- 
inces in order to deal with the insurrection in Arabia. 
The danger, as seen through European eyes, is that the 
preoccupation of Turkey in the Asiatic portion of the 
empire may be followed by complications in Macedonia 
and the vilayet of Adrianople. 


Brevities. 


A young gambler is commonly a fool, and an old one 
is usually a knave. 

At Eastman’s College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., the color 
line has been drawn against a young man from Porto 
Rico, 
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Did Jesus condone the faults of the woman brought 
to him for judgment when he turned the tables on her 
accusers? 


A child’s prayer, half a dozen lines of poetry, or a text 
of Scripture, used for centuries, may in time exert an in- 
fluence that would change the fortunes of an empire. 

. 


Whoever uses a free pass on a railway train makes it 
necessary that every passenger, who pays his way, should 
contribute something toward the expense of his free 
ride. 


A few years since we allowed our correspondents to 
discuss at length the merit of the child’s prayer, ‘‘Now I 
lay me down to sleep.”” Some of our contributors waxed 
scornful over the space given to such trivial matters; but 
that controversy, with the possible substitutes which 
we printed, has continued in secular papers North and 
South to this day. 


Probably no one could have spoken at the funeral of 
Joseph Jefferson with more fitness and good feeling than 
was shown in the address of Chaplain Horton. He is 
a man in whom there is not a trace of ministerial con- 
descension toward the calling of the actor. He could 
speak of the virtues of a man who might be described as 
the people’s friend without a shade of apology. 


We have taken no notice of the call of Rev. James 
Kells to the Hackley School, because we were requested to 
say nothing about it until the matter was settled. It is 
no part of our business to attempt to influence the action 
of Mr. Eells or the First Church in Boston; but the daily 
papers have exploited the matter, and it becomes proper 
for us to refer to it, reserving comments for the future. 


The people of Boston were glad to welcome their pri- 
mate, Dr. Hale, on his return from his winter service at 
Washington. He can occupy no position in this country 
higher than that of senior pastor of the South Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church of Boston, but his position 
as Chaplain of the United States Senate gives him a wider 
fame and brings his many virtues and accomplishments 
before a larger circle of admiring friends. 


The bank president who stole nearly a million and a 
half dollars is reported to have said, when making his 
confession, that he would not speak of the motives which 
impelled him and which he had no right to have. One 
of his friends explains the motives by saying that he 
came to the rescue of a son caught in a wheat speculation, 
and in danger of disaster if funds were not immediately 
available. What a pitiful story of the mingling of the 
good and bad in human nature, of its strength and weak- 
ness! 


Last Sunday was a day of rejoicing to the many friends 
of the delegates of Boston and Cambridge who were 
members of the Ogden excursion party and escaped with- 
out harm in the disaster which wrecked the train and 
killed four employees of the road. Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, Mr. Thorpe, and their wives, with others from 
Boston and vicinity, were the cause of great anxiety to 
their friends, until assurance of their personal safety 
came. 


Mr. Carnegie provides a retiring pension for every 
superannuated professor in the country. Some of our 
readers will know so much more about this subject than 
we do that we hesitate to express an opinion, but we will 
mildly inquire whether what is called academic freedom 
will in any way be affected in the colleges that accept 
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Mr. Carnegie’s bounty. Will an invisible padlock be 
placed upon the lips of every professor who expects to 
take advantage of this windfall when his term of service 
is over? 


Letters to the Editor, 


Ftom Robert Collyer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just read Brother Shippen’s note with shame and 
confusion of face. Of all the men who helped us he stands 
among the first, and how I could make this mistake I can- 
not guess. The whole memory comes back to me now, of 
his eager and tireless labor; and the messages of good cheer 
from his heart.are somewhere stored away. 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
NEw YorK. 


A Warwickshire Day. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


It was a June day, the 15th. Close upon eleven o’clock 
R. and I stood, with our bicycles beside us, in front of 
the ‘‘Warwick Arms” in the town of Warwick, an in- 
viting downward slope on either hand; for the inn, you 
retnember, stands just where High Street passes over the 
hill, not more than a stone’s throw from Leicester’s 
Hospital. 

R. knew the country well; but it was my first visit, 
and Fortune had been indeed ‘‘my dear lady.’’ One per- 
fect English June day had followed another, and, with 
the leisure and independence known only to a bicyclist, 
—and to how small a remnant to-day!—we had glided 
over the smooth roads as far as Coventry and Rugby, 
visiting again and again Guy’s Cliff and Kenilworth and 
Stoneleigh Abbey. Only of Stratford I was shy. For 
why should I go to Stratford? I was free of the real 
Shakespeare country, of the land in which the master 
had truly lived. Its gate had swung open to the child 
turning the pages of the three black-backed volumes 
standing on the lowest shelf of the home bookcase, let- 
tered ‘“‘Histories,” ‘‘Comedies,”’ ‘‘Tragedies,”’ and full of 
pictures by Kenny Meadows and Orrin Smith; had swung 
open, never more to close. Then why should I go 
a-pilgrimage to a little English town, vulgarized into an 
obvious shrine by tourist industry? In spite of the 
‘‘Birthplace,’”’ in spite even of ‘‘New Place,’’ what had 
Stratford to do with the real Shakespeare? So I de- 
murred, but R. knew better. We would go, but not as 
sightseers. We would go simply for a ride this June 
morning, and we would take the road to Stratford, the 
road on the right bank of the Avon—eight miles I think. 
And so we mounted and rode down the hill through the 
old stone ‘‘West Gate” and on until the great trees met 
overhead and the sunny meadows stretched on either 
hand. We rode slowly, and I remember that once we 
stopped, and sat for a time in the long grass by the 
wayside, among the swaying shadows. Peace was every- 
where. 

It must have been about noon that, as we were slip- 
ping down a long, curving slope, there came into sight a 
slender church-spire, reaching up into the unbroken blue. 

“Holy Trinity in Stratford,” said R. And then 
something came upon me, and with it.a catch in the 
breath that made me distrust my voice, and I dropped 
behind a little. What had become of my deliberate and 
prudent indifference? 

We rode directly to the church,—R. knew,—and, leav- 
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ing our wheels in charge of one of the numerous urchins 
hanging about the gateway, we walked up the thickly- 
shaded and flagged path to the church-door. I have a 
vague impression that there were other people about, 
and a verger, and of some financial transaction with the 
latter; but this is very indistinct. The dream was upon 
me. I know that I walked slowly up the nave, and that 
some one pointed out the American window; that just 
then I caught sight of the bust and stopped, then went 
on again, very slowly, to the altar rail and found myself 
reading the familiar doggerel inscription. 

The little door on the right was ajar, and R. must 
very soon have passed through it into the subdued sun- 
light of the quiet church-yard, girdled by the full and 
almost motionless river. In the church it seemed as if 
I were alone. A pile of rugs lay in the corner in front of 
the rail, and, with no very clear notion of what I was 
doing, I slipped to my knees upon them, looking up at 
the bust, and listening intently—for what? I did not 
know. I only knew that, from the moment we had 
passed the church-door, I had been conscious of vague 
sounds floating about me, and now these sounds seemed 
to strengthen against a background of silence and to 
take on a distinct character. 

I caught the beat of footsteps, light and heavy, quick 
and slow, the rustle of silk, the sweep of velvet, the sudden 
clang of metal. Surely I was not alone, surely the church 
was full of men and women, moving to and fro! Was it 
laughter that I heard?—women’s laughter, sweet and 
low and clear? Beyond doubt, yes. And now it was 
echoed by the deeper laughter of men, swelling to a mighty 
outburst of delight. It sank, then rose again to a treble 
of childish merriment, passed into a silvery ringing, 
tolling, ding-dong bell, and died away in a strain of un- 
earthly music. And even as it died away I heard a 
quick sob and the low sound of weeping. There followed 
an outbreak of grief and wild regret, then hurrying tones 
of tumultuous emotion, anger and fear and horror, en- 
treaty and defiance and despair, passionate hate and 
passionate love rising into a quivering intensity that 
held me breathless, sinking at last into cadences ever 
softer and more gentle, full of an unutterable tenderness. 
And upon these broke suddenly the clash of arms and 
the cry of battle and a great shout of triumph. Silence 
once more, and then again the voices of men and women 
close beside me, in grave debate and in eager talk, and 
again the sound of laughter and the sound of tears. 

I listened, motionless. A little more, and I might 
catch spoken words. Yes, now they come,—bits of 
broken phrases, half heard, elusive, and at length, out 
of the swelling murmur of voices and footsteps and rust- 
ling garments, a sentence floated to me,— 


“It looks on tempests and is never shaken, 
It is the star to every wandering bark.”’ 


I had not moved my eyes from the wooden face above 
me. Now, in my effort to hear, I turned my head and 
encountered the disapproving gaze of the verger, sur- 
rounded by a staring party. Much abashed, I stumbled 
to my feet and slipped through the half-open door into 
the sunlit church-yard; but, even as I went, I heard— 
‘‘was it i’ the earth, i’ the air?”’— 


“Tf this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ and no man ever loved.” 


Out there among the graves it was very still. The 
low meadows beyond the brimming river were steeped 
in sunshine, but through the shadowing branches the 
light fell tenderly upon the gray stones. No one was 
there but R., seated upon a horizontal slab, absently 
tracing its lichened inscription. I went and sat beside 
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her, and she looked up and smiled at me without a word. 
There are few traits in a travelling companion so endear- 
ing as the capacity for understanding silence. The 
truth was we were both in a mood beyond the range of 
words. Such moods never come at call. We would all 
of us prefer to have our patriotism gain force on the 
plain of Marathon, to feel our piety grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona; but, if these emotions fail us, if we 
stand on these historic spots unmoved save by the beauty 
of sea and hill and sky, let not the good doctor too rashly 
condemn us. Such things are in the gift of the gods. 

To uson this June day they gave freely. Beside usin the 
chancel lay the bones of the Warwickshire yeoman, the 
sweep of whose creative power, the breadth of whose sym- 
pathy, has known no equal in all ages and among all 
peoples; and in our souls was utter gratitude for what 
we of English speech owed to this one heart and brain. 
The wonder of it all overshadowed us, and we sat there 
quietly, holding our treasure in our hearts. 

I do not know which of us it was that first broke the 
spell and rose. Going back into the church, we became 
merged in a personally conducted party; but R., who 
is a more intelligent person than I, disentangled us and 
brought us safely back to the outer world and to our 
bicycles. And then we made a discovery, made it sim- 
ultaneously. We were hungry, very hungry, and thirsty 
too, with an altogether tangible hunger and thirst. 

So we rode at once, not to the ‘‘Red Horse,”’ but to 
a certain caterer’s; and there, seated by a window, look- 
ing into a garden bright with sunshine and scarlet ge- 
raniums, we partook of one of the most pleasurable meals 
in my remembrance. The viands were the ordinary 
ones, but the virtue of the day was in them. 

After luncheon we spent an hour or two about the town. 
Should we take the beaten path to Shottery? It was 
R. was questioned, and I answered ‘‘No.’”’ Was I sure 
that I should not be sorry afterward? I was quite sure. 
The cottage made a very pretty picture, but I had never 
cared for Anne Hathaway,—an unfortunate affair that 
altogether. So the sun was still high when we rode 
across Sir Hugh Clopton’s bridge and followed the white 
road to Charlecote,—so high, indeed, that we found it a 
little warm and dusty, and were glad when, skirting the 
manor and saluting with a reminiscent smile the herd of 
deer beneath its fine old trees, we dismounted at Charle- 
cote church. 

After some search the guardian of the key was found, 
—a slow-spoken, pleasant-faced woman,—and we passed 
into the dim interior. A subdued light found its way 
through the soft richness of the windows, touching to still 
mellower tints the stately alabaster figures beneath. Too 
subdued was it for one to read the inscription ‘‘set down 
by him that best did know what hath been written to 
be true,”’ on the tomb of her who was ‘‘all the time of 
her life a true and faithful servant of her good God,... 
in religion most sound, in love to her husband most 
faithful and true, in friendship most constant, ... When 
all is spoken that can be said, a woman so furnished and 
garnished with virtue as not to be bettered, and hardly 
to be equalled of any. As she lived most virtuously, so 
she dyed most godly.” It was well we knew the words by 
heart. No Justice Shallow wrote them, and it seemed 
a desecration to smile at the three white luces which so 
well became the old coat in the window. It seemed a 
desecration, yet we smiled—so powerless is virtue be- 
fore an immortal jest. 

We came away regretfully: one could linger for hours 
in Charlecote church. But the shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and we had a good five miles still before us. Did the 
guardian of the key know where a cup of tea might be 
found in the neighborhood? Yes, surely. We must 
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turn to the left and cross the little stone bridge, and 
there would we be in Hampden-Lucy; and Mrs. Clump, 
just beyond the bridge, would give us a very good cup 
of tea, ay, with cream. And this she did. So good it 
was that we sipped and talked until the shadows’ warn- 
ing became too insistent to be longer disregarded. ‘Then 
once more we mounted, and, through the late afternoon 
light, rode back to Warwick. Between hedgerows we 
rode, and by wayside cottages, thatched with gold by the 
level rays, the cool air fragrant with clematis and climb- 
ing roses and vibrant with the late song of birds. Thanks 
to the evening freshness and to Mrs. Clump’s cup of tea, 
our bicycles seemed to go of their own volition, and all 
too soon we were again gliding beneath the Warwick gate- 
way. . But, in truth, it was high time. A clock some- 
where struck a warning note, and, as we pushed our 
wheels against the upward slope to the friendly ‘‘Arms,” 
R. quoted with a smile,— 


“The west yet glimmers with the streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn.” 
Boston, Mass, 


A Persian Passion Play. 


BY JOHN MOOSHIE. 


While the American tourists know a great deal about 
the passion play at Oberammergau, with its immense 
audiences, the seriousness of its actors, and its great 
effect upon the spectators, they are very ignorant of 
something of the kind taking place, not in Switzerland, 
not in any other Christian country, but in this wonderful 
East from which all religions have come, and where 
religion is a dominant feature of men’s lives. 

Before giving a brief description of the Persian Passion 
Play, let us familiarize ourselves with a few historical 
facts upon which this national drama is based. 

Mohammed had no son of his own to succeed him, 
and was expected to name Ali, his son-in-law, as his suc- 
cessor. But at his death Ali was passed over, and the 
place of Mohammed was taken in turn by Abu-Bkr, 
Omar, and Otman. After the death of the latter, Ali 
was killed and his place taken by Moawiyah, an able and 
ambitious man. And, by the hands of the descend- 
ants of the latter, the two sons of Ali, Hassan and Husain 
were driven out and murdered. On the banks of the 
Euphrates the despairing band was scattered and killed 
by their enemies. After this battle the entire Moham- 
medan world acknowledged the sway of the line of 
Moawiyah except the Persians. By them the memory 
of Ali and his unfortunate family is remembered with 
profound veneration. Thus to-day the Islam is divided 
into two large sects: those who claim that Ali was the 
right successor of the prophet call themselves Shiah, 
and all others are called Sunni. The high estimation of 
the Shiah for Ali is illustrated by the following inscrip- 
tion found in one of the sanctuaries at Kum: ‘‘O in- 
expressible man! by thee in truth is nature enriched 
and adorned! Had not thy perfect self been in the Cre- 
ator’s thought, Eve had remained forever a virgin and 
Adam a bachelor.” 

Thus on the basis of the story of the martyrs of Kar- 
bala the Persian national drama has been established. 
Count Gobineau, seeing and hearing it, said, ‘‘It is bold 
enough to rank with the Greek drama as a great and 
serious affair, engaging the heart of life of the people who 
have given birth to it; while the Latin, English, French, 
and German drama is,” he says, ‘‘in comparison a mere 
pastime or amusement,” They are based entirely on 
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one subject,—the sufferings of the family of Ali. The 
month of Muharram is the time during which the drama 
is performed. As I write these words, the streets of 
our cities are filled with crowds of men and women 
clothed in black from head to foot. Every Moslem in 
the kingdom, from the king to the poorest subject, is in 
mourning. During the first ten days of the month busi- 
ness is largely suspended, men, women, boys, and girls 
march through the streets in irregular masses, beating 
their heads and breasts, and crying wildly, ‘‘Ya Hassan! 
Ya Husain!’’ Here on one corner there is a crowd 
surrounding one who beats his shoulders with a bundle 
of sharp chains, until the blood flows all over his 
body, and he falls exhausted on the ground; and 
then on some other corner there are others who 
prick their arms and cheeks with sharp needles, first 
gently, then more fiercely. During these days the people 
go to mosques, some of them with their hands, feet, and 
faces blackened with filthy ointment. ‘These places of 
worship are generally crowded to the door on such occa- 
sions. ‘Then all is quiet, as a mullah (priest) goes up on 
the platform and with pathos and art relates to them 
the tragic tales of the martyrs. Almost at the end of 
each sentence they break into a tremendous cry, and 
tears roll down their cheeks. He must have a heart of 
bronze who does not weep on such a day. A man very 
often is seen going about in the crowd with a sponge 
wiping the tears of the people and pressing them into a 
bottle, where they are kept to be used as a remedy for sick- 
nesses and as charms against evil spirits. Some tourists 
have expressed the idea that all this weepfng and crying 
is nothing but a matter of conventionalism; but it is not 
so, for these people are so filled with the love of their 
imams that this love produces in them genuine emotion. 

But the most terrible spectacle takes place at the dawn 
of the morning of the roth. ‘This is the time for young 
men to do the most ‘‘inhuman and devilish”? work. 
Those who are to participate assemble in their respective 
mosques. Very soon processions start all over the city. 
At the front of each procession there are some who hold 
banners, national symbols, and metallic hands. Follow- 
ing these are the lines of those who are clad in long white 
robes with swords, daggers, and knives flashing in their 
hands. They march to the beat of a sorrowful music. 
As the music beats stronger, it fills them with zeal and 
courage, and in the midst of the great excitement they 
lacerate the crowns of their heads. The blood flows 
down over the white garments, and it does not take very 
long before the streets even are dyed with red. Many 
of them are exhausted, and some fall and die. They 
rejoice to die, because their hope is that the gates of 
Paradise are open to receive them. 

Of course the purpose of the drama is accomplished by 
wounding themselves enough to cause blood to flow; 
but a good share of them being so much excited would 
strike the fatal blow, were no friends and relatives keep- 
ing pace behind them ts prevent the deed. The march 
continues until about ten o’clock in the morning, when 
they all meet in a public square to present themselves 
before the officials. The place is full of spectators,— 
men, women, boys, and girls, all weeping and shouting, 
‘Shah Hassan! Shah Husain!” Here excitement is very 
great. It is pathetic to see several of the actors falling 
exhausted or dead. Within a few moments the crowd 
begins to disband, the wounded are taken to hammams 
(bathhouses) to have their wounds dressed, and the rest 
quietly move homeward. 

The question may arise, ‘‘Who are they that take part 
in this spectacle?”’ Of course every Shiah who has the 
love of imams in his heart may participate if he so desires. 
But most of them are under vows. They promise God 
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or the prophet that they will torture themselves for a 
number of years during Muharram if certain desires are 
granted to them. For instance, one man will ask for 
the cure of his dear son, another to have his fortune re- 
turned, another for the restoration of his health, and 
other similar requests. 

The lives of non-believers are in great danger on the 
morning of the roth. Moslems believe that a Christian 
or a Jew massacred on that morning goes straight up to 
Paradise. Consequently to save his soul, they look for 
the chance to kill him, and so all ‘‘infidels’? who desire 
to see the Passion Play, in order to escape death either 
disguise themselves or put on a very sad appearance. 

UrmiA, PERSIA. 


For the Christian Register. 
Sunset. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE, 


The solemn knell of day had rung, 

’*T ween heaven and earth all silence hung; 
A moving sea of molten gold 

Behind the purpling mountain roll’d, 


The Golden Fleece hung full in view, 

And many an Argos sailed there, too; 

The pillared gates of Hercules 

Stood fast beside their cloud-girt seas. 


Flame-shored the Blessed Isles appeared, 
The heart’s-ease land, by fancy reared; 
Beyond, pale Oceanus roll’d 

Its waves unsailed, its tides untold. 


From farthest east, all golden-veiled, 
From every cloudlet, silver-sailed, 

To Hesper’s amber-pillared gates, 
Where evening’s glory grandly waits,— 


The hosts of heaven stood at gaze 
Before their monarch’s dying rays, 
Till out the drifting shadows deep 
The stars stepped forth, their watch to keep. 


Valuation of Religious Education. 


BY W. SCOTT. 


The writer was for some years at the head of a New 
England academy, and in that capacity was invited to 
an educational conference at one of the New England 
colleges, the general object being to bring about better 
co-operation between the college and the academies from 
which most of the students of the college came. 

Many of the academies represented had been founded 


‘by Christian denominations, and the college itself had 


been established in the same way. It might therefore 
be inferred that both college and academies would give 
to religious training, and to Biblical study as part of 
such training, no ordinary place in their work. 

In this connection a member of the conference raised 
the following question, ‘‘Suppose we encourage our stu- 
dents to read the Greek New Testament, which in its 
narrative portions is of about the same difficulty as the 
Anabasis of Xenophon,—and the students expend con- 
siderable time on such study,—would the college give 
them any credit for the work thus done as an item in 
preparation for college?” 

The presiding officer, who was also the president of 
the college holding the conference, replied, ‘‘None at all.” 

This incident introduces us to the statement that the 
language, history, literature, and general contents of the 
Bible are not as yet given any credit as pre-college sub- 
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jects of study. It is true, after admission to the college 
these subjects are credited on the same basisjas other 
subjects of instruction; but this fact only makes the more 
remarkable the failure to concede educational valuation 
to them at the earlier period. We are not now speaking 
of the work of the public schools or of state colleges, 
where questions of introducing religious instruction into 
schools founded and maintained by public taxation 
might arise, but of schools founded and maintained by 
Christian denominations and of many thousand Sunday- 
schools where no such question is involved. 

This failure to give educational valuation to the sub- 
jects above named leads to various important results, 
among which are the following :— 

These studies do not receive recognition as part of a 
general or liberal education, and hence become under- 
valued. Prof. Kiehle says, ‘‘Whatever is not recognized 
in the scheme of education is regarded as intrinsically un- 
worthy.” Such recognition may not imply that it be 
made a subject of instruction in this or that school, but 
that it have due valuation as a subject worthy a place 
in a true educational scheme. The attitude of non- 
recognition has tended to degrade more than one subject 
in public opinion, and has worked to the detriment of 
popular education. It determines what is called the 
social estimation of a study. Thus household arts, 
trades, physical training, music, art, ethics, civics, adap- 
tive agriculture, and other lines of training have fre- 
quently been shut out of the curricula of the schools, 
and other lines of training of no more, if of equal value, 
have received a large place because a false or dispro- 
portionate social estimation, rather than a true valua- 
tion, controlled the admission and treatment of studies. 

This is not to say that certain long-established aca- 
demic subjects, as Latin, Greek, and others, should be 
excluded or remanded to less space than they have held. 
The argument for their introduction and retention seems, 
in general, to the writer sound. But the idea of valua- 
tion of studies should have a wider scope, or should be 
more inclusive than in the past. This is one of the les- 
sons taught by the history of education. Is there any 
adequate reason why the language, literature, and his- 
tory of the sacred Scriptures should be unvalued, and 
those of Greece, Rome, and modern countries pointed 
out by educational standards as worthy of study and 
credit ? 

Another condition to be considered is that the youth 
is pressed by day-school work, each subject of instruc- 
tion aiming to secure as much of the pupil’s time as 
possible. It is also assumed that the day school shall 
have as much time as can reasonably be given to study 
during the week by the average pupil. Thus religious in- 
struction is crowded into the end of the week or into 
Sunday, when the young person is likely to meet it with 
a tired mind, and with the impression that it is a subject 
of inferior importance in an educational sense. Besides, 
the usual work of Sunday-schools has not kept pace 
with the day school in the thorough and continuous 
treatment of the subjects handled, in the qualification 
of teachers, and general administration. None would 
urge that the Sunday-school copy in a servile way the 
day school, for it has in various lines an opportunity to 
be an improvement on the day school. This is so clearly 
the case that some leading educators have said the Sun- 
day-school should be in every way the best type of school. 
To relieve the overpressure of the youth,—for the day 
school, as might be shown, tends to become a greater 
absorber of time and strength,—and to promote the im- 
provement of the agencies of religious instruction, a 
proper valuation of religious instruction seems essential 
or, at least, a move in the right direction. 
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Already some prominent college presidents declare 
they are willing to accept as a subject for college en- 
trance credit an examination in parts of the English 
Bible. Let such acceptance be established in even a 
small group of colleges, and the youth will stand at once 
in a new relation to Bible study. He will understand 
that the educational world, or a part of it, recognizes that 
body of great literature comprised in the Bible as worthy 
of consideration from an educational standpoint. Such 
an educational attitude will promote breadth, continuity, 
and progress in the study of the Bible and related sub- 
jects. It is one of the first and most natural steps in 
the improvement of religious instruction. 

Various questions grow out of the idea of valuation 
which cannot be referred to in this place. The writer 
does not touch religious instruction in public schools or 
related matters, upon which public opinion is divided. 
He seeks simply to point to an important phase of re- 
ligious education where there seems to be little or no 
occasion for division of opinion. The subject, as many 
think, claims present consideration in the interest of 
both religious and educational progress. 

WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


On the Prow. 


Strange, silent East! Across the solemn calm 
The slender ship outward and onward strives, 

Bearing to odorous shores of date and palm 
The burden of a hundred little lives. 


On a light course drift I toward the verge 
Beyond which lies what now I may not know; 
Yet my heart whispers, ‘‘These gray wastes of surge 
Stretch whither it is good for me to go.” 


Youth like the speeding sun left far behind, 
Unanswered questions mutely sent before, 

O great, dim East, what welcome shall I find 
When thy wide arms unveil the distant shore? 


The prow knows not the harbor that it nears, 
Nor I if thou shalt bring the seeker rest, 

Yet the strong hand the fragile ship that steers 
Will guide her to the haven that is best. 


— Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


The Place of a Scientific Theology. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


It has to be confessed that the word ‘‘theology’’ has of 
late fallen into grave disrepute, owing to bad associations. 
Instead of triumphantly ruling the other sciences as their 
queen, as once it was held to do, theology now stands in 
the minds of many intelligent people as the sole sponsor for 
those impossible medieval dogmas of the Church which 
the modern reason has once for all rejected. The word 
figures, therefore, in the popular thought as naming a 
wholly discredited discipline, which is no longer a science 
at all. 

How far this prejudice against the mere name ‘‘the- 
ology”’ has gone, without any clear knowledge of the thing 
itself, was brought out in a striking manner in the ad- 
dress recently delivered at the meeting of the Religious 
Education Association in Boston by President Pritchett of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In his ad- 
dress, speaking of the kind of religious leadership that is 
needed at the present time, Dr. Pritchett said that the 
men most in demand as leaders now are men of positive 
personal faith; but, he added, send us men without any 
theology. 

It was an amazing statement for an eminent leader 
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among men of science to make to a convention of professed 
teachers of religion. A parallel case would have been for 
a leading geologist to have told a congress of physicians 
that, while there was need at the present time for highly 
trained medical men, they ought to be kept carefully in 
the dark regarding the principles of physiology and anat- 
omy. For, what physiology and anatomy are to prac- 
tical medicine, that theology is to practical religion. We 
no longer expect to hear from the pulpit the technical 
language of a system of theology. We want the simple, 
direct application of truth to life. But the minister’s 
truth zs his theology. It is the intellectual and theoretical 
science on which he bases his concrete and practical in- 
structions, warnings, and exhortations. We can then 
see, I think, what the distinction is that Dr. Pritchett and 
others who think as he does have vaguely in mind. It is 
one on which we should all be disposed to insist. Nobody 
to-day wants a minister to preach nothing but his the- 
ology. ‘That would be like the doctor’s lecturing to his 
patients on physiology and anatomy. What we want of 
him is immediate, practical help. But for this very 
reason we insist that he must have a theology,—that is 
a firmly reasoned foundation of accurate knowledge and 
belief,—so that, when he offers us practical guidance, we 
may be sure that he is not talking merely at random, and, 
when we need to ask him some question regarding our 
fundamental religious ideas, he will at least not leave us 
in ignorance or have to guess at the answer. 

The reason for the bias against theology in men of a 
scientific turn of mind, like President Pritchett, is easily 
found. It lies in their entire scepticism as to the reality 
or at least as to the knowableness, of the subjects with 
which theology deals. . That word of Herbert Spencer, 
‘“‘the Unknowable,’’—by which he intended to denote the 
ultimate mystery of the universe, the same which the 
author of Job admitted when he cried, ‘‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God ?”—has been made by our present 
orthodox science to cover every form of reality that 
reaches beyond the phenomenal universe as it is actually 
known to the senses and the intellect. When you talk 
about matter, motion, and force, the scientist follows you 
with delighted appreciation; for these words describe the 
realm in which he feels himself at home. But, if instead 
you say cause, purpose, conscience, love, God, his mind 
at once closes up, and he confesses that these things are too 
high for him. ‘The type of thought to which he has long 
accustomed himself, and which has yielded him his far- 
reaching conclusions, cannot attain to heights like these. 

The roots of this agnosticism of science, which is also 
the mental attitude, secret or confessed, of many among 
that growing multitude of thinking men who are prepared 
to accept without reserve and to the full results of scien- 
tifie thought in its own sphere are undoubtedly to be 
looked for in the presumptuous and mistaken claims of 
an early, crude theology. The defect of theology in the 
past has been that it has failed to see the limitations of 
its field, and, in sitting aloft as the queen of the sciences, 
has sought to exact from the others a servile obedience 
which their consciousness of growing powers would not 
at length allow them to render. The habit of authority 
in the old mother had become too fixed, and led to serious 
breaches with her lusty sons and daughters. In the con- 
flicts of the traditional theologian,— with the astronomer, 
regarding the place of this earth in the heavens, with the 
geologist, regarding the age and mode of creation of the 
world, with the biologist, respecting the antiquity of or- 
ganic life and the descent of man, and with the critical 
historian, respecting the nature and growth of the Bible, 
—the theologian has suffered every time a disastrous de- 
feat. It is a powerful witness to the existence of some 
inner authority, whose nature is not yet fully revealed, 
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that after these successive Waterloos, in which her out- 
ward authority has been ingloriously dragged in the dust, 
the ancient Church still has apparently as fast a hold as 
ever over the consciences and hearts, if not over the in- 
tellects, of men. 

But in another direction theology has failed to see its 
natural limitations. It has professed to know too much 
and too intimately about the unseen,—more than the 
nature of our finite human mind enables us with certainty 
to grasp. The theologian has failed to feel to the full the 
yawning depth of that abyss of ever-present mystery, 
into which we sink the plummets of our rational thought 
in vain. He has explained the infinite processes and de- 
clared the eternal counsels as if they were as plain and 
easy to be read as the decrees of an earthly ruler. The 
sense of mystery, which is the very breath of the Spirit, 
has been almost lost. It was in the old cathedrals, with 
their grouped columns and their springing arches lifted 
like the interlacing boughs of the forest into heaven; but 
it was not in the old creeds. Their conceit of knowledge 
almost passes belief, and this explains the reaction from 
them that now dominates scientific minds. ‘Those older 
men, sensible of no final mystery that the turning of their 
flimsy logic could not unlock, thought they knew every- 
thing. We, by mere rebound, having with our experi- 
mental processes proved them repeatedly wrong in the 
physical realm, will not, in that higher metaphysical 
realm where they soared on such confident wing, even 
pretend that anything can be known. 

No arbitrary limitation, however, of the field of knowl- 
edge can successfully confine the sweep of our human 
interests or keep them permanently from overleaping all 
barriers into the Unseen. The most pressing of ques- 
tions for us have to do with the aim and meaning of our 
personal life. Our other knowledge, though it conduces 
to our comfort, our length of days, our material success, 
and our outward peace, pales in significance compared 
with that for which we long concerning the origin and 
nature and destiny of these strangely compounded 
selves and their relation to the ultimate source of life. 
We may conceal and gloss it over as we will: the hunger 
to know is there. In the vast reaches of astronomical 
and geological time the span of a human life seems so pit- 
ifully short. Under the limitless heaven of the fixed stars 
the whole of our circling system of worlds dwindles into 
so tiny a speck. Yet life is as dear to us as ever it was 
to men. We feel its joys as keenly, are depressed by its 
sorrows as profoundly, as any human creatures that ever 
lived. Perhaps the very refinements of our life make us 
the more sensitive and tremulous to its possible depths 
and heights. The appeal of nature has been for us im- 
mensely re-enforced by the interpretations of art. The 
secret motions of the soul have been laid quite naked to 
our gaze by the creations of drama and fiction. The 
great whispering gallery of the human heart, in all its 
varying moods from hoarse passion to gentlest calm, has 
been traversed for us beforehand by the poets. Family 
life and love were never sweeter. The awful blank of 
absence was never drearier. Questions of moral right or 
wrong, carrying blessing and bane to the millions whose 
industrial and political life is interlocked with our own, 
were never more urgent or concrete. And with the 
stealthy, sure approach of death, on the unheeded feet 
of every passing moment, the old eternal question of the 
hereafter faces us, and loses none of its point because it 
is myself, and not some other, whose future is now in- 
volved. ; 

Man is a metaphysical, as Aristotle said he was a po- 
litical, animal. He is bound by his nature to live in the 
society of other men. He is equally bound by it to live 
in the society of ‘‘thoughts sublime that pierce” beyond 
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the stars. You may limit his knowledge as you will, 
his reason laughs at your limits. You may try to per- 
suade him that everything not within easy reach of his 
senses is unknowable: he replies, with Emerson, that 
it is yet too early by some centuries to construct his creed. 

This ineradicable instinct in us for meaning and pur- 
pose and final cause will not be ignored, and has at length 
even worked some perceptible modification in the current 
philosophy of science. The researches of the anthropol- 
ogist have shown that no race or tribe of men has existed 
without some belief in the Unseen and some theory to 
explain its influence over the seen. In spite of the 
dictum of Comte, no considerable number of men are 
anywhere to be found who will finally drop the search 
for metaphysical causes and ends and be content with 
positive knowledge. Even men of the stamp of Presi- 
dent Pritchett do not quite want that. Send us men of 
personal faith, they say, only let them not be men of 
theology. 

We have here marked out an intermediate position, 
between the pure gnosticism of the older theology and 
the pure agnosticism of the newer science, that is worthy 
of careful attention. Its principle is essentially that set 
forth by Prof. William James, in his brilliant essay on 
“The Will to Believe.” Taken out of the realm of 
exact philosophic definition, in which Prof. James has 
placed it, and taken as it lies in the popular thought, 
this principle amounts to something like the following: 
In the realm beyond my positive knowledge, where 
everything is alike uncertain, I am entitled to exercise 
my will in choosing the belief that is most congenial to 
me, and adopting it as if it were true. For example, 
admitting that we cannot positively know whether there 
is a God and personal immortality, if it is congenial to 
us and gives us comfort to believe that there is, we are 
warranted by this demand of our nature in assuming 
our belief to be valid, and in living our lives as if it 
were so. 

But this idea that one’s theology may be a mere matter 
of personal choice between a number of equal uncertain- 
ties seems to me to open wide the door to an absolute 
scepticism. For what reason have I to imagine that 
the universe will ratify my choice. Suppose I believe 
in God and immortality, when neither the one nor the 
other actually is? Well, at the worst, it may be said, I 
shall sleep the dreamless sleep of death. But what a 
farce my highest life will have been,—my prayers as- 
cending under a heaven of brass, and my hopes of meet- 
ing dear ones beyond the grave perishing with the final 
throb of my heart. It cannot be, as John Fiske said, 
that we shall be put to such permanent intellectual con- 
fusion. 

Here, then, is the first presupposition of a true the- 
ology. The fact that we have a rational nature, a moral 
nature, a spiritual nature, must be sign and symbol that 
the great Whole to which we belong is by nature rational, 
moral, and spiritual, too. And the second presupposition 
is that, by following out the traces of that hidden nature 
of the Whole in the world and in the soul, we shall come 
upon, not the stray wisps of an infinite phantom, but 
the clear and perfect lineaments of the Living God. 
Starting with the scientist’s Unknowable, and exercising 
our ‘‘will to believe,’ I cannot see that we get anywhere 
or have anything between us and pure scepticism or 
crass superstition in the metaphysical realm. Nothing 
but the construction of a rational theology, patiently 
and prayerfully reared upon the foundations that declare 
themselves in our human reason and conscience and as- 
piration toward the ideal, can keep the age that is waiting 
just ahead of us from swinging over on the one side to a 
chill agnosticism, in which the sacred fires of piety are 
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quite gone out, or on the other to a feverish credulity, 
in which the oracles of the soul are once again caught 
from the shuddering dreams of ancient pagan fear. Such 
a theology can best come, if it comes at all, I believe, 
from those few and scattered churches and schools of 
theology where thought is really free, and where an eager- 
ness to know and to judge concerning the deep things 
of the spirit of God has not died out. 
St. Pauy, MINN. 


Che Pulpit. 


Unitarianism. 


BY REV. JOHN B. GREEN. 


And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd.—JOHN x. 16. 


The one fold of Christ is the great fraternity of faith- 
ful souls, of loving hearts, of souls striving to be true to 
the best in them, faithful to the holiest voice which they 
have heard, loving what to them is lovely and lovable. 

‘‘And there shall be one fold.’’ A good time coming, 
when all the sons of men shall be made one in the 
spirit of truth and love which shall take possession of all 
souls, when all shall become conscious of their divine 
sonship, and when all their little differences of speculative 
opinion shall no more be regarded as sufficient reason 
for keeping them separate and apart and alienated from 
each other than the difference in the color of their eyes 
or hair need be regarded as a sufficient reason for their 
hating or distrusting each other. 

‘‘There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” The 
time is coming when the voice of the Divine Shepherd, 
lovingly heard and faithfully cherished in each soul, 
shall be the all-sufficient bond of union. 

To doubt it is the worst heresy, not to labor for it, the 
most damning infidelity. 

But alas ! we all get so impressed with the importance 
of the view of the truth which we are each specially fa- 
vored with, and feel so deeply the importance of pre- 
senting and emphasizing that, that we are apt to over- 
look the great body of truth common to all; and we are 
liable to magnify our differences and lose sight of our 
important agreements. But we have agreements many, 
and important. Even we of this (so-called) heretical 
sect of Unitarians agree in many important things with 
all the (so-called) evangelical sects. And dear to us 
though our distinctive differences be, yet more impor- 
tant and vital after all are our agreements. Our differ- 
ences alone without our agreements would be of little 
service to our souls or to the world, we freely admit. 

We cannot in loyalty to God and his truth surrender 
our differences and march over into any one of the other 
folds, nor do we expect the others to surrender and walk 
over into ours. We only claim, as we cheerfully grant, 
the right and privilege to think our own thought and 
utter our own word, and claim that we can do this with- 
out any surrender of loyalty to the Divine Master of 
us all, and without any conscious infidelity to his God 
and our God, his Father and ours. 

Of some of our common agreements I would speak this 
morning. 

And, to begin with, we agree with the most evangeli- 
cal in believing devoutly in the supreme importance of 
refigion—that, understood as a spirit of life, of goodness, 
truth, and love active in the human soul: it is of all 
things the most precious and vital for the well-being 
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of the individual and society. With them, of all creeds, 
we agree in believing and saying that no man and no 
community can be what is well pleasing to God unless 
religion be made a vital interest and concern. 

And we agree in believing in the importance of the 
religious teaching and training of the young. 

I do not wish to have it understood by this that I 
am claiming that our actual practice, our effort and our 
success in this respect, is what it ought to be, or that it 
is so good and great as that of our fellow-believers of a 
different creed. There may be room for question here, 
there is certainly room for improvement in our practical 
efforts in behalf of the religious teaching and training 
of the young; but theoretically we are at one with those 
who believe in its importance. 

And we agree with those of the evangelical sects in 
the utility, the value, of the institution of the Church —as 
the foster-mother of religion. 

We value the Church as an institution which, despite 
all its imperfections, yet stands for the best things. 
We do not claim that we are as devoted to the Church, 
or practically as gratefully loyal to her, for what she 
has done for us as those of a different faith may be; 
but, if we are not, we are ready to confess that then we 
are recreant to a sacred duty. In our theoretical be- 
lief the Church, the Christian Church, as an institution 
gathered together first around Jesus Christ, and still 
held together by the bond of his spirit in the hearts of 
his loving disciples,—this institution we esteem above 
all other institutions of a like or kindred nature among 
men. We agree with others in valuing her offices of 
instruction, edification, and prayer, and her common 
text-book of faith and practice. Her sacred Scriptures 
we agree with our fellow-Christians in regarding and 
esteeming above all other books. 

We gladly and gratefully accept the Bible for just 
what it is, and as containing a record of man’s cry to 
God for his help and his grace and a record of God’s 
gracious and loving answer to that cry through the souls 
of men. For, with all who have learned of Jesus, we 
believe that God is no absentee ruler of the world or of 
man, and not an inexorable Judge, but a present spirit 
of love and goodness, even the living Father of our souls, 
whose inspiration is the life of our life, and whose law, 
as love, doth beset us behind and before, above and be- 
neath and within,—a power of beneficence from whom 
we can never wander or evade here or hereafter. For 
with the ancient singer of Israel we can say: ‘‘Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I make my bed in the underworld 
for if you please in hell], behold thou art there. If I 
ascend into heaven, thou art there.” 

We believe in an ever-present, all-pervading God 
and Father of tenderness, love, and sympathy, such as 
Jesus has revealed to us as trusting in himself; and 
surely this is an agreenient far outweighing in impor- 
tance many of our acknowledged differences, for this 
is a belief common to all Christians. 

And we agree with all Christians in accepting Jesus 
as a divine teacher, a spotless example of moral charac- 
ter,—a Heaven-sent messenger, whose message is good 
news, a gospel indeed for all souls, even an assurance that 
God is our Father and Friend, who in love is seeking 
to redeem his children from the toils and entanglements 
of spiritual ignorance and of sin, and seeking to bring 
all souls into conscious fellowship of life with himself. 
And we agree with all who accept this messenger as a 
Saviour. For our hope of being saved to the true life 
of man is in his spirit and in his way of life,—his spirit 
incorporated into character in our lives. 

Again, in common with all evangelical believers, we 
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recognize the act and the evil of sin, that it is yet a taint 
in the blood moral of the race, which needs for its cure 
and eradication just what Jesus claims to bring and 
freely offers to all the sons of men. ® 

We cannot admit that we are behind any in our hor- 
ror and detestation of that evil spirit of selfishness which 
renders homes unhappy, sets men at each other’s throats 
like wild beasts,—the evil spirit which, to gratify it- 
self, will imbitter the life of the purest and most loving 
soul, the bad spirit whose legitimate work is most clearly 
and appallingly set forth in the cruel and shocking trag- 
edy of Calvary. 

No morally sane man can think lightly of that which 
cruelly and selfishly ‘lacerates loving hearts and imbit- 
ters life and ruins happy homes. 

The spirit which does this we agree with all disciples 
of Jesus in regarding as the real enemy of Christ’s king- 
dom, and in believing that those who tamper with this 
spirit and sympathizingly give place to it in their hearts 
and lives are the real enemies of the Church of Christ, 
of God, and of man. 

And, furthermore, we agree with all evangelicals 
that God is not mocked, that whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap; that no man can, by any pos- 
sibility, ultimately escape the justice of the Eternal 
Goodness. 

When evangelicalism teaches a doctrine which gives 
any encouragement to the sinner, that he may have the 
miserable and dreaded consequence of his sin laid over 
on another, and he, the sinner, be relieved from it, then 
does such teaching cease to be evangelical, in the sense 
of being agreeable to, or in conformity with, the teach- 
ing of Jesus or the evangelists. 

But here at this point we meet some important dif- 
ferences of which I will not speak now, but only repeat 
that the Unitarian Church agrees with all Christians 
who believe that there is no such thing possible as escap- 
ing the inevitable,—that violated moral and spiritual 
law will sooner or later vindicate itself. God is not 
mocked; the mean man, the dishonest, the cruel, the 
selfish, the wicked and loveless soul, must suffer the 
penalty, because God is just and good and loves the sin- 
net,—loves not his sin, but the sinner, notwithstanding 
his sin. 

It would seem as if there were enough of importance 
in these points of agreement to gain for us an acknowl- 
edged place in the body of the Lord, on the part of all 
his real disciples and true friends and followers. I do 
not deprecate the fact that the Christian Church is com- 
posed of different parties. Perhaps we thus get a fuller 
view of the truth than could otherwise be had. Nor 
am I disposed to regard our own somewhat outcast 
position as an unmitigated evil. So long as we can 
really feel that the divine Teacher and Master would 
count us in, we can afford to pity, and ought sincerely 
to pray for, those who purposely and studiously try to 
count us out. Alas! they only count themselves out,— 
out of the spiritual fraternity, at least, of all liberal, 
God-fearing, Christ and humanity loving and serving 
souls the world over, the universe through. 

If we Unitarians were found as a body and as an in- 
fluence arrayed against good government, working for 
the overthrow of social order, opposed to public educa- 
tion and official purity, teaching that successful rascal- 
ity deserves respect and esteem, we might be justly and 
wisely condemned and contemned. 

But what body of Christians believes more firmly 
than we do in the importance of enthroning justice as 
the corner-stone of all our legislation? We do not be- 
lieve that government is an arrangement for the fur- 
nishing of sinecures into which to place its unscrupu- 
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lous and successful tools to be supported at the public 
expense. 

We believe that all government exists, or ought to 
exist, for the fyrtherance of the public weal, at the 
least expense consistent with efficiency. If we were 
found as a body in league with political tricksters and 
wire-pullers of whatever stripe, we ought, in the name 
of patriotism and in the interests of tha public good, 
to be impeached; but we do not lay ourselves open to 
any such charge. 

We are behind no evangelicalism in demanding wise 
and pure legislation and an honest administration of 
public affairs. 

We do not league ourselves with the enemies of in- 
telligence: we are the equal of the foremost and best 
in our advocacy of the education of the people, believ- 
ing that the stability of the State and nation can rest 
safely only on the enlightened moral intelligence of the 
masses. 

We are opposed on principle to priestly interference 
and manipulation (by priests of any creed) of so impor- 
tant a matter as the preparation of the people for citi- 
zenship and self-government. 

With the history of the world before us, for example, 
we see that the State cannot safely trust the education 
of those who are to be citizens to sectarians of any school 
or name. 

And are we not at one with all evangelicals who re- 
spect and esteem pure morals, private, social, and public? 

We discountenance as promptly and as emphatically 
as the foremost anything like dishonesty or crookedness 
in the conduct of business. 

We are ready to reprobate anything like domestic 
infidelity. Libertinism gets no quarter from Unitarian- 
ism. We are prepared to submit to the judgment of 
any impartial jury of competent minds whether we are 
in favor of, or opposed to, what is for the promotion of 
man’s physical intellectual and spiritual well-being. 

If we emphasize the importance of bringing man into 
right relations here on the earth, it is not because we 
forget that there is a life after this one, but because we 
are persuaded that to be in right relations with the uni- 
verse here and now is the best possible preparation for 
whatever may come ‘‘after this life’s fitful fever is over.” 
For we believe with the teaching of Jesus,—corroborated 
as we find it is by the teaching of sound philosophy, 
true science, and the best human experience,—that the 
laws and principles which determine our right relations 
here obtain eternally and forever. 

God is the same yesterday, to-day, and ever more 
and everywhere. And he is ready to admit the souls 
of men into fellowship of life with himself now, and that 
to them is a present heaven and a present salvation 
graciously and freely offered; and it is the mission of 
Unitarianism to help men see and fulfil the conditions 
on which that fellowship of life can be entered upon and 
maintained, that the life men now live may be true, 
pure, heavenly, divine. And we are substantially at 
one with all who in any way, as best they understand 
it, are seeking to do this work. 

And we work in faith,—faith that all the belittling 
limitations of sectarian theology will yet be outgrown. 
And the experience of the past fifty years gives us great 
encouragement and hope,—a hope which enables us 
heartily to accept the word of the Master when he said, 
‘There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” All lovers 
of truth and all truthful lovers of that teacher are really 
of that one fold, though they may not see it, but some 
day they will. When they perceive the deep spiritual 
import of his divine message, they will see the truth 
of what he means when he said to his disciples; ‘‘He 
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that is not against us is for us,” ‘‘Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of the Father.” 

I do not pretend that the above is an exhaustive 
enumeration of our agreements; but I contend that 
those I have stated are important, far more important 
than our disagreements, although of course it would 
be an affectation unworthy of sincere Christian men 
to say that our differences are of no importance. We 
frankly acknowledge that we believe they are, or we 
should not be willing to accept the position which our 
fidelity to our convictions compels us to take. Still 
it is consistent to say that our agreements are important 
enough, we believe, to entitle us to be regarded as legiti- 
mately a part of the loyal army of the Lord,—as of the 
faithful disciples of him who said, ‘‘He that is not against 
us is on our part.” 

NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Finding of the First Mayflower. 


The gray mists on the hillside fall, 
The gray gulls o’er the harbor call. 
With silent tread they wander down 
‘Through last years’ leaves and grasses brown. 
Said he, ‘““The months go by, this year, 
And all is still and dead. 
Is it, then, always winter here?” 
“The spring will come,’’ she said. 


An east wind cuts the mist in twain,— 

There is the straight sea line again. 

She draws her mantle close, and he, 

Turning his back upon the sea, 

Speaks: ‘‘Lord, thy servant here behold! 
My sins upon my head; 

But why, Lord, slay us by thy cold?” 
“The spring will come,’’ she said. 


She drops her head, and at her feet 
There is a flower white and sweet. 
They brush the leaves aside, and there 
Its pink and white are everywhere, 
A ray of sun—and all the slope 

Laughs with its white and red. 
“Tt is the mayflower of our hope; 

The spring is come,”’ she said. 

—Arthur Hale. 


Drags and Incense and Worship. 


‘There is a sharp bit of humor in the Book of Habakkuk 
which few remember, and which might be remembered 
to advantage by clerics and laymen. 

Observing the incorporated professional of his country, 
he says, ‘‘They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense 
unto their drag.” The net and the drag are supposed to 
contain the offerings which were to be placed upon the 
altar. But the machinery of religion had gone so far that 
Habakkuk in his bitter way says that, instead of offering 
sacrifices to God, the priests really sacrificed to the drag 
or cart which contained the incense and probably the fat 
of kine or bulls which eventually appeared on the tables of 
the officers in attendance at the sacrifice. 

I have been spending a winter at Washington, the po- 
litical capital of the nation. You have a good opportun- 
ity there to see all sorts of people from all parts of the 
world, and especially of America, so you have a good 
chance to know or to guess what the people of the country, 
by and large, are,—what they are thinking of, and what 
in a way is the habit of thought of the people. So far as 
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I saw, Washington as a city is very much like other Amer- 
ican cities. People ask me about its religious observance, 
and I feel quite sure that church attendance there is rather 
larger in proportion to the population than it is in some 
American cities. 

I am not going to speak of Washington now, but rather 
of the impression I received there regarding sects and 
—— and the outside of religion in the country at 
arge, 

The readers of this column are accustomed to my com- 

‘plaints as to the more common use of the word ‘‘religion”’ 
by the press of this country. ‘‘Religion” seems to be so 
largely connected with the net and the drag that people 
forget what true religion and undefiled is. ‘‘To visit the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction, and to keep un- 
spotted from the world,’’—that is Micah’s definition. In 
our church, in the view of the Christian Register, for in- 
stance, religion is anything which brings men nearer to 
God and man. Mr. Crothers quoted Milton and Long- 
fellow at the Channing Club, to say that real religion is 
as high as the God of heaven and as broad as the need of 
man. But sucha definition is souncommon that I should 
say you never heard it as you knock about with people from 
all parts of the country. The reign of God really implies 
perfect tenderness and love between man and man. It 
implies, for instance, equal opportunity for each and all 
born into the world. It implies—to go into more detail— 
health in cities, equal education for all, perfect equality 
before the law, good drainage, good public libraries, and, 
in general, ‘‘beauty for ashes and the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing.”’ But who is there who, if he wanted to know the 
death rate in the city of Albany or of Goshen or of Chey- 
enne, would look under the religious intelligence of any 
newspaper? Who is there who, looking at any subject of 
education, of the organization of schools, or of public li- 
braries, thinks of consulting any religious newspaper ex- 
cepting the Register and the Congregationalist? 

In Washington, as you talk with people from all parts 
of the country, you cannot but be impressed with this fatal 
decline of the value of the word ‘‘religion.”’ Just as the 
great words ‘‘godly,” ‘‘piety,” ‘‘the grace of God,” and 
even ‘‘righteousness”’ and ‘‘justification’’ have come to 
be words always suspected of a sort of falsity, just so, alas! 
seems to be the fate of the poor word ‘‘religion.”” You 
have to confess that the popular estimate is perfectly 
catholic, or at least as catholic as indifference is with re- 
gard to the quality of religion. What we observe with 
particular interest is the utter indifference of the average 
American to any of the historical theological definitions. 
Just as a soldier is a soldier if he has a uniform, and only 
the expert observes that he has a green shoulder-strap or 
a red one or a yellow one, just so is the minister a min- 
ister. Roman Catholic, Greek, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Latter Day Saints of the original convention, 
Latter Day Saints who are come-outers, Old School Pres- 
byterians, New School Presbyterians, Presbyterians 
North and Presbyterians South, Cumberland Presby- 
terians, people of the Second Secession, people of the 
Fourteenth Secession, Unitarians, Universalists,—any 
clergymen in the popular acceptance is just like any other 
clergyman. The average American does not think of 
asking what is a man’s creed, or what he thinks about the 
schism which created the Roman church more than he 
thinks of asking the postman who brings his letters what 
was the name of his great-grandfather. A minister is a 
minister. I am afraid that what follows is an impres- 
sion not exactly contemptuous, but it is very deep-seated 
that ministers are ‘‘retained”’ as lawyers are, so that 
they are to be expected to stick together. Certainly this 
is true so far as this; that, if any clergyman disgraces him- 
self, he disgraces as far as he can the whole body of the 
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professional clergy. If the minister of the Second Se- 
cession in a Four Corners village of Franklin County in 
the State of Transylvania steals a hundred dollars from 
the savings-bank, that unfortunate fact is put in the 
newspapers as an illustration of what the profession of 
the ministry is. Precisely as in the army every person 
who is any way connected with the preaching of religion 
is called a doctor, so does the country, by and large, regard 
the clerical profession as one organized body in which 
each member is responsible for the character or the going 
and coming of the whole. 

I ought tosay that I think the profession stands this test 
singularly well. The rotten apples taint the whole barrel 
more or less in the public estimation; but on the whole 
the public knows that the great mass of the apples are 
good, and on the whole the clergymen of America are 
trusted by the men and women of America, I do not say 
that I think that the average impression as to the good 
sense or intelligence of the clergy is very high. Ask a 
man in the shire city of Weisnichtwo, with a population 
of five hundred thousand people, how many ministers there 
are in the town for whose opinion on any subject he would 
cross the street. I think the answer would be discourag- 
ing. I donot believe that there is any impression whatever 
in the community at large that any rite of ordination or 
of apostolic succession gives any spiritual good sense or 
intelligence to those on whom it has been conferred. 

At the meeting where Mr. Crothers spoke, I said that 
I think the working creed of the great majority of the 
American people involves very distinct faith in God, a 
belief in a larger world than this, which men call heaven 
and hell, very wide, though not universal; and you would 
find that almost any man you met in travelling recognizes 
the law of right. The fine national phrase is that a man 
ought to do about what is right, and that conveys much 
more than the words carry. Take any practical subject 
which involves the coming of the kingdom of God, take 
any of the subjects I have referred to above, health, ed- 
ucation, purity in morals, happiness at home, hospitality 
to strangers, temperance, justice,—subjects in practical 
Christianity. In any city where there is any discussion 
involving one of these subjects, I do not believe that the 
opinion of the thirty clergymen of that city would have 
any more effect than the opinion of thirty lawyers or 
thirty doctors or thirty schoolmasters or thirty foremen 
in factories. In other words, I think that the Church in 
America has for a century been throwing away the pres- 
tige which it had, and ought to have, by its worship of the 
drag and net. By which I mean, the foolish interest 
which nine out of ten of the clergy take in the machinery 
of religion. 

- In a stricture so severe as this, I make no distinction 
between ecclesiastics of whatever name. The danger 
with them is that their interest in the machine is larger 
than their interest in that which the machine ought to 
accomplish. Just as the New York firemen, getting the 
reputation among the boys of New York that it was a 
good thing to run with the machine,—why, they were 
comparatively indifferent to the extinction of fire,—just 
so the organized churches of America in the last hundred 
years have been losing the ground which our fathers had 
deserved. 

But the mission of the church is—as it always was 
—to bring in the reign of God, to show that, the 
kingdom of God is as near at hand as it ever was; and it is 
the place of every child of God, man and woman, in 
every-day life to enter into that service of God which is 
perfect freedom. So fast as they do this, cleric or lay- 
man, men will make‘‘religion” something better than a 
word: they will make it a motive power of all the 
machinery of life, Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Literature. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Poems.* 


Our friend, whose too early passing into 
the silences has left us all lonelier and poorer, 
was widely known as ‘‘the poet-preacher.” 
The words meant a good deal. Just as 
Emerson was first of all a poet, even before 
he was a seer and a prophet (certainly long 
before he was ‘‘a philosopher’’), so Mr. 
Chadwick was first and always and all the 
way through a poet. He was very much 
else; he was, perhaps, the widest reader in 
our denomination; for he read, as did Carlyle 
for certain subjects, whole cartloads of books, 
and seemed to take them in by some sixth 
sense, that easily made him their master. 
He was one of our most acute critics. He 
loved good books, and they all seemed to 
drift his way, on the apocryphal principle 
that ‘‘for the full are the full things.” All 
that was “best thought and said in the 
world” came to him by a kind of natural se- 
lection, and his judgment, if not absolutely 
““inerrant,”’—whose is?—was aiways full of 
fine insight and that love for the best which, 
as now the wise ones are saying, is the better 
part of criticism, But, all the same, he 
was, first of all, by right divine, a poet. He 
looked at.things and books and men, in 
spite of all his acuteness—or was it by rea- 
son of it?—because, as Plato says of the 
lover, a poet is ‘not without philosophy ”’— 
with the poet’s vision. Like Tennyson’s 
“Poet,” though not exactly born “in a 
golden clime’’—assuredly he would not. have 
been born in any other!—‘he saw through 
life and death, through good and ill,” and, 
if not always seemingly ‘‘dowered with the 
scorn of scorn,’’—as he could strike some 
very telling blows against injustice or mean- 
ness,—yet his outlook on life was essentially 
that of the voet. 

Moreover—and this must of course be 
admitted—Mr, Chadwick was always very 
personal and very lovable, and all who loved 
him loved to have him personal, and were 
greatly drawn by that element in his critical 
or poetic writing. For what is criticism, 
said Anatole France, but a soul’s adventures 
among masterpieces? And what is poetry, 
said Matthew Arnold, but a criticism of life? 
Now it was this personal element which en- 
tered largely into the biographies of Parker 
and Channing, and naturally still more into 
his poems, which are often intimate revela- 
tions of his own experiences. Hence, Words- 
worth’s lines 


“And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love’’— 
are, of course, not exactly appropriate, but 
are at least suggestive of the general attitude 
of his readers toward this volume of Later 
Poems. For love is in itself an explanation 
and illumination, And assuredly none who 
have followed Mr. Chadwick with delight 
through his contributions for many years 
will be specially disturbed by ‘‘the personal 
equation”’ as it here undoubtedly appears. 
As a matter of fact, there are few poems 
here which can rank with some of his 
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earlier verses. We need not look for them, 
for we are glad and grateful for what we 
find. |Wordsworth’s wise judgment of 
Goethe, that he was “not inevitable enough,” 
would apply to some of these lines. Often 
they flow too easily: they are graceful, pleas- 
ant, and sometimes charmingly suggestive, 
but perhaps not “‘inevitable,’’? with the in- 
evitableness of the greatest poets. Still, it 
is always foolish to say that something is not 
something different; for example, that An- 
thony Hope does not write like Walter Scott. 
Probably he never thought he did: certainly 
Mr. Chadwick never laid claim to being a 
Wordsworth. Yet sometimes he has the 
pure simplicity, occasionally the bareness of 
Wordsworth. ‘The first poem, ‘‘A Common 
Weed,” is a good illustration. It reads like 
“Lucy Gray.” Perhaps there is not a line 
in it, save that in which he calls the weed 
“the vagabond of flowers,” that invites quo- 
tation, yet it makes a definite impression, 
lets us into the poet’s own emotion; and is 
not that one test of genuine poetry? In 
“Moira”? we have in the last four lines the 
sorcery and spell of the sea as gloriously as 
we get it in the best of Mrs. Thaxter’s verses; 
and we need not ‘‘say fairer than that”’! 
The many ‘“‘Hymns” for occasions are not 
all perfectly good,—alas! how many hymns 
are?—but at least they can be sung, which 
cannot be said of all hymns, and they have 
tenderness and zeal, as opposed to conven- 
tional, religious feeling. : 

There are many personal poems,—to Dr. 
Furness, Dr. Hale, Mrs. Howe, Bryant, and 
Robert Collyer. Occasionally there is a 
verse of great felicity, as the conclusion of 
the poem to Dr. Furness, picturing his meet- 
ing with the great Son of Man, whose por- 
trait he had spent so many years of loving 
care in drawing. The birthday poem to 
Robert Collyer is hardly more than a letter 
in rhyme; yet he has made the man stand 
before us, like one of Sargent’s portraits, just 
ready to step out of its frame. ‘The sonnet 
“‘Shoreacres”’ has the simplicity, the naiveté 
of some of Longfellow’s very best work in 
his ‘‘Three Friends of Mine,’ which it inevi- 
tably recalls. Indeed, as we Yankees say, 
this is our poet’s “‘best holt,’’—a simplicity 
which touches the deep springs of our com- 
mon, every-day life; wayside flowers (or 
weeds) which j 

““éan give 
‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
“the tears of things,’’ but their laughter 
as well; the happy voices of little children, 
humble men and women, going about their 
daily tasks, not knowing that their faces 
shine, but all the more testifying to their 
faith in the goodness of life and the eternal 
love of God. Of course, now and then— 
else it were not the man who read all modern 
science and theology—there is the hint of 
a faith that is not so simple, The poem, 
called ‘‘The New Science,’’ suggests the doc- 
trine of evolution as clearly as certain lines 
of ‘Sir Launfal,”’— 
“Every clod feels a stir of might,’’— 

or ‘Tennyson's ‘‘In Memoriam,’’— 

“Move upward, working out the beast.” 


The sonnet to Kuenen recognizes the in- 
valuable service of one to whom the preacher 
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himself owed much of his inspiration: wit- 
ness ‘‘The Bible of To-day.” But, after all, 
the personal note here dominates, as it was 
the loving, eager, and delightful spirit that 
ruled in everything Mr. Chadwick wrote. 
Yet sometimes as well this personal feeling is 
uplifted into the universal, and then we have 
the poet at his happiest, as in the beautiful 
sonnet ‘‘ Defiance,” or in the felicitous appli- 
cation of certain words of Lafcadio Hearn 
or of Nansen to the larger aspects of life. Of 
course that is the way we are taught,— 
through the personal,—that by the largeness 
of its love or the greatness of its faith reaches 
out into primal and universal things. 

It is touching to read in Mrs. Chadwick’s 
brief preface that her husband had hoped 
“to have these poems published just before 
the fortieth anniversary of his installation, 
Dec. 21, 1904; but, being unable to accom- 
plish this, he had laid them aside, intend- 
ing to complete the work upon them later.” 
Dis aliter visum. 

The portrait of Mr. Chadwick, with its 
keen, deep-seeing eyes, gives him with his 
happiest and most memorable expression. 


CuatHaM. By Frederic Harrison. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 
Mr. Harrison is, we believe, one of that in- 
genious sect, the Positivists. This accounts 
for a good deal. A Positivist believes in 
what he can see and taste and handle. Natu- 
rally, his methods of writing history is not 
that of Mr. James Anthony Froude, of 
whom one has cruelly said that after reading 
him one knows one way in which the thing 
did not happen! Consequently, we can un- 
derstand why Mr. Harrison says of the legen- 
dary Pitt: ‘‘The glamor of his personality is 
nothing to us now,” and quotes approvingly, 
“We have to write history, not romance.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of these danger signals, 
this is a very good and a very interesting 
biography. If we have the ‘‘dry, white 
light” of science, instead of the red fire of 
the romantic historian, it is certainly clear 
and illuminating. We have a good picture 
of Pitt’s education at Eton and Oxford, 
where he received a gentlemanly training in 
the classics, which he seemed to love. We 
glean a vivid idea of his eloquence: it was 
more like the sledge-hammer oratory of 
Webster than the carefully rounded periods 
of Burke or our own Everett. ‘The Great 
Commoner” was the consistent friend of the 
American Colonies all the way through, from 
the passing of the Stamp Act. “Every 
school-boy”—see Lord Macaulay—knows his 
great speech against unjust taxation and in 
favor of American resistance. There is a 
fine thrill in the words even now. ‘There was 
also the same broad and comprehensive 
spirit in Pitt’s counsels concerning England's 
relations with India and Ireland. If there 
were a little obsequiousness in his dealing 
with his sovereign,—Mr. Harrison says Pitt 
“behaved with ostentatious, perhaps pre- 
posterous humility,”—-we may remember 
that it is not always easy to get on with 
monarchs, Seneca probably found Nero a 
slippery sort of pupil, and Queen Victoria 
objected to Gladstone that “he talked to 
her as if she were a public meeting.” On 
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the whole, the final impression of this volume 
is one of a strong, if not always perfectly 
sane and valid, personality. (Pitt was a 
terrible sufferer, and surely a man with the 
gout cammot always measure his sentences.) 
The dramatic ending lends that touch of the 
spectacular dear to us all that is often 
wanting to the last hours of our great states- 
men, 


Tue ScHoo, or Lire. By Henry Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents net.—Some one has invented a 
happy word,—the ‘‘Van Dykelet.’’ Per- 
haps the thing itself came into being before 
Mr. Van Dyke, say in Stevenson’s famous 
Christmas Sermon, which has_ been. for 
the comfort and joy of thousands. ‘Then 
there was Henry Drummond’s Greatest 
Thing in the World,and that was helpful, 
too, in a different way. As Dickens said, 
“There isn’t any too much help going,’ 
and we are eager, not to say greedy, for all 
there is; and these men—Mr. Van Dyke 
among them—have had a way of saying 
things in small compass that help us to live. 
Which reminds us that a well-known Boston 
preacher was once asked by a fellow-clergy- 
man, “If you don’t get your help out of 
metaphysics, where do you get it?’ After 
a moment’s reflection he answered, ‘‘I get 
it out of life!” As the old Highlander said, 
“A fery goot answer whatefer,”’ and one 
that the author of this little glorified tract 
has evidently taken to heart. ‘This address 
to college students comes right out of life, 
hot from the speaker’s experience. ‘There 
are real chunks of wisdom all through it,— 
happy sentences concerning education, felici- 
tous quotations, as that from Prof. Butcher, 
who said so finely that ‘liberal studies pur- 
sued in an illiberal spirit fall below the me- 
chanical arts in dignity and worth,’’—the 
recognition of the power of a teacher’s per- 
sonality, as when the author received never- 
forgotten inspiration through his father’s 
reading of ‘‘Comus,”’ and also through Prof, 
Packard at Princeton, in the study of Cicero’s 
Letters. There is even a good word for sci- 
ence, which is sometimes missing from the 
preacher’s sermon, ending with a wise dis- 
crimination in ‘the matter of ‘‘The Simple 
Life,’’ of which we hear so much and so sel- 
dom with edification. If we can only re- 
member that simplicity is the outward badge 
of an inward grace, we will, perhaps, do bet- 
ter than if we try to strip life bare of every 
charm. 


THE OLD FARMER AND His ALMANACK. By 
George Lyman Kittredge William Ware & 
Co.—The title of this book gives no hint of 
the wealth of material gathered about the 
history of the Old Farmer’s Almanack. Ev- 
erybody in New England for more than a 
hundred years has been familiar with this 
guide, philosopher, and friend which was 
formerly to be found in every household. 
The Almanack in itself is interesting, not 
merely for its suggestion of mystery in the 
use of the signs of the zodiac and its care- 
fully obscured predictions of the weather, 
but also because ‘in its proverbs and stories 
and its farmer’s cale it furnishes a very 
accurate record of the manners and morals 
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of the last century. With a slight sugges- 
tion of astrology the Almanack did good 
service by keeping entirely free from all the 
occult sciences by which people have been 
defrauded since the time of which the mem- 
ory of man goes not back to the beginning. 
But the account of the Almanack is merely 
the thread on which the writer has strung 
a host of quaint and rare traditions and remi- 
niscences illustrating the habits and customs 
of the old times. Nearly four hundred pages 
are crowded with curious illustrations of 
ancient learning, and the lack of it, of odd 
places and queer happenings. Illustrations 
are given of the habits of lawyers and their 
apes, the pettifoggers, the wise men who 
presided in the seats of learning, the amuse- 
ments of the common people, diseases and 
their remedies, of comets and military ser- 
vice. Each chapter treating of a special 
topic is complete in itself, and, without pad- 
ding, Prof. Kittredge has furnished rare and 
interesting annals and anecdotes in good 
measure. He does not blindly follow tra- 
dition; but, as in the case of Salem witch- 
craft, he often makes luminous comments 
that put the matter in the true light, and 
show that the author has behind him an 
abundant store of learning. 


THE EPIsTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
‘THESSALONIANS. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. pp. vii, 
303. Vol. i., The Devotional and Practical 
Commentary.—The title seems to say that 


the Epistles are composed by Dr. Joseph) 


Parker, and in a measure that is the truth. 
The apostle Paul furnished a basis, and Dr. 
Parker elaborated it into his own literary 
form as an expression of his own modern 
ideas. 
full paraphrase,—a method which Erasmus 
used in masterly fashion, and which is too 
little used in our time. This particular at- 
tempt at paraphrase is very readable, and 
certainly succeeds in expressing the emo- 
tional fulness of Paul; but Dr. Parker does 
not hesitate to lend Paul a good many ideas 
of an inexpensive homiletic character. ‘The 
paraphrase is followed by paragraphs of hor- 
tatory comment on each verse,—comments 
which often rebuke the views of modern 
theology. An advertising page promises that 
the series will take advantage of every help 
that modern scholarship affords. The re- 
viewer turned eagerly to 2 Thessalonians ii. 
4, to learn how modern scholarship under- 
stands the ‘‘man of sin,” but Dr, Parker there 
declares the question unprofitable. ‘Whilst 
we are going in search of speculative answers 
to mysterious questions, the enemy may be 
working havoc in our own souls.” A more 
general adoption of this method might re- 
sult in a much-needed saving of labor in 
Bible study. 


THE CourTSHIP OF A CAREFUL Man. By 
Edward Sanford Martin. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.—In the first sketch, 
in this collection of short stories, is put on 
exhibition, with some exaggeration, the man 
of a type well known to all who are familiar 
with life in the older States, and in quiet 
communities where human nature has a 
chance to take on personal peculiarities. 


The commentary begins by a free, | 
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This man, carrying his traits a little further, 
would have become an eccentric, an oddity, 
a character. As it is, he is full of a quiet 
humor which prolongs his courtship quite 
unnecessarily through adventures which are 
funny to the reader, if not to the forlorn 
lover. All the other sketches in the book 
have some similar peculiarities. They con- 
sist of courtships, carried on under difficulties, 
and bring out many peculiarities in social 
circles in which the men and maidens who 
are to be made happy are moving. ‘‘The 
Party at Madeira’s”’ stands somewhat apart 
from the rest as a skit at the people of New 
York who dine at Sherry’s. Mr. Martin’s 
touch is light, and his sketches always grace- 
ful, although humorous,—something that 
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cannot be said of many literary productions 
which make one laugh, and then make him 
wish he hadn’t. It is no disadvantage to 
the book that it is a series of sketches. The 
ordinary objections do not hold in this case. 


THE Bawama IsLANDs. Edited by George 
Burbank Shattuck, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $10.—The Geographi- 
cal Society of Baltimore, of which Dr. Daniel 
C. Gilman is president, sent out an expedi- 
tion to these islands in 1903. ‘This ample 
volume, containing sixteen distinct chapters 
on as many different subjects, gives the re- 
ports and conclusions of the many learned 
men engaged in the study of the islands and 
their inhabitants. ‘There are over a hundred 
plates illustrating the physical geography of 
the islands and their products, vegetable, 
animal, and human. Much attention was 
given to the sanitary conditions of the islands 
and the diseases which prevailed there. 
Many mosquitoes were found there and care- 
fully studied. The work of the expedition 
seems to cover everything of scientific or 
commercial value. Waters are sounded, 
reefs are charted, soil is analyzed, the prod- 
ucts catalogued, and everything in sight 
weighed, measured, and numbered. ‘This 
surveying of the islands must be of great 
value in any future plans made for their 
development and the full use of their natu- 
ral advantages. ‘These reports fill a volume 
more than six hundred royal octavo, with 
handsome type and printing and presswork 
of the highest order. Many rare fishes are 
printed in colors. 


Wasps SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. By George 
W. and Elizabeth G. Peckham. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50 net.—Wasps 
are much more individual than bees, and 
this patient and careful observation of their 
habits has convinced even John Burroughs 
that they are not all alike. There is at least 
one creature on this continent besides man, 
he says, that makes a mechanical use of an 
object foreign to its own body. The Am- 
mophila uses a little pebble to pound down 
the soil about the cavity that holds her egg, 
and is entitled to rank as a tool-using animal. 
To quote further from Mr. Burroughs’s in- 
troduction to this marvellous record of 
study: “It opens up a world of Liliput right 
at our feet, wherein the little people amuse 
and delight us with their curious human 
foibles and whimsicalities, and surprise us 
with their intelligence and individuality. 
Here I had been saying in print that I looked 
upon insects as perfect automata:... I had 
not reckoned with the Peckhams and their 
solitary wasps.” It is a strange story, this 
of the adventurous lives of little creatures 
who pursue their own ends in ways that seem 
now astonishingly intelligent and again in- 
credibly stupid, considering their cleverness. 
The record makes a book that must not be 
overlooked by any one interested in nature 
study. 


Tue CANDIDATE, By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
New York; Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
This story of a Presidential campaign is very 
good, and may stand as one of the best among 
the novels that have taken business or poli- 
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tics as their main interest instead of advent- 
ure or romance. Not that either adventure 
or romance are neglected here, however. 
The perils of an attack by robbers in a de- 
serted mountain town and of freezing to 
death in a sudden North Dakota blizzard 
are quite exciting enough for anybody, 
though it must be confessed that the latter 
adventure is much more realistic than the 
former. As for romance, the niece of the 
candidate would have made the omission of 
that element impossible either in fiction or 
real life. She is a typical Western girl and 
a delightful heroine, who proves her right 
to the position more than once. ‘The climax 
comes, of course, on the night of the election; 
and the closing chapter, exciting as it is, is 
doubtless less so than the sober reality. 


MopDERN EuROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. By 
Denton J. Snider, St. Louis, Mo. Sigma 
Publishing Company.—This stout volume 
is the latest addition to the series of books 
expounding the ‘new system’’ of its author 
The seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the 
nineteenth centuries are considered, each in 
a separate section. In the first part, after 
an introduction calling attention to the char- 
acteristics of the seventeenth century, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz are treated at 
some length. ‘The method is psychological; 
and the connection traced between the char- 
acter and life of each thinker, on the one 
hand, and his thought on the other, is always 
interesting. Locke, Hume, and Kant in the 
eighteenth century and Hegel and Darwin 
in the nineteenth century are similarly ex- 
pounded. Dr. Snider is evidently in’ love 
with his work, and his book is decidedly 
readable, 


Tue MatrrmMoniA, BurkAu. By Carolyn 
Wells and Harry P. Taber. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—The lively chat- 
ter and the general up-to-dateness of the 
girls and men in this promising book are of 
a quality eminently suited to the summer 
season, when one asks to be amused. ‘The 
title hints the story, but it gives no idea of 
the superlattvely felicitous way in which 
chance or fate co-operate with the good- 
natured spinster who plans for the happiness 
of her friends and succeeds beyond her fond- 
est dreams, Miss Wells is one of our best 
humorists, never keeping in one vein long 
enough to wear it out, and this contains some 
of her best long work, though she is at her 
very best in the trifles which she seems to 
fling from the tip of her pen or click out on 
the typewriter as easily as ordinary people 
accept an invitation to dinner. 


SERMONS ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS. By 
Reginald J. Campbell. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son, $1.25 net.—Many will see that 
the author of this book is minister of the City 
Temple in London. It is a collection of his 
sermons preached there. The peculiar title 
is explained by the fact that, while cast in a 
general form, they were spoken to the special 
needs of individual worshippers. Each ser- 
mon is prefaced with a note, telling of the in- 
dividual need that called it forth, They 
were delivered extempore, and so lack some- 
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thing of the compactness which the written 
discourse is likely to have. ‘They are, how- 
ever, thoughtful, reverent, practical, digni- 
fied, forceful, often eloquent and always in- 
teresting. We find in them largeness of 
view, catholicity of temper, sympathy, cheer, 
which make the reading of them a profit and 
a joy. 


THE MEASURE OF A Man. By Charles 
Broodie Patterson. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.20 net—We might dis- 
sent from some of the teachings of this book if 
we felt called upon to discuss them. Putting 
these entirely aside, however, we can speak 
only in its praise. It is a contribution to 
mental healing literature, and one of the 
sanest and most persuasive volumes we have 
met in this field of letters. The author has a 
well-trained and richly stored mind, his style 
is admirable, his candor unfailing, his aim 
to “carry a word of hope to those who feel the 
need of greater life and light.’”’ However one 
may differ with him, he can hardly escape, 
as he reads, the contagion of his optimism, 
or fail to be charmed by the serenity of his 
faith. 


AFTER THE Divorce. By Grazia Deledda,. 
‘Translated from the Italian by Marie Hornor 
Lansdale. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a remarkable study of peasant 
life in Sardinia, such as could be made by 
no one not familiar with the natural charac- 
teristics of the people here vividly described. 
It contains several unusual scenes, notably 
that of the return of a man who comes home 
from prison, where he has suffered unjustly 
for the crime of another, knowing that his 
wife, in “accordance with the law which 
divorces a convict, is wife and mother in a 
new home. It is written with strength and 
simplicity. 

Laby PENELOPE. By Morley Roberts. 
Boston: L.C. Page &Co. $1.50.—This is not 
exactly a detective story; but it is the next 
thing to it, because it keeps the reader guess- 
ing from the first chapter to the last. Penel- 
ope’s original way of training ‘the horde,’’ 
as the lovers were popularly called, and her 
ingenuity in having her own will made the 
first consideration are elements in a book 
that is cleverly devised to mystify. the reader. 
It is a love-story, very much of a love-story, 
and the novelty of the general situation, to- 
gether with mirth-provoking episodes, as- 
sures it a place apart in the fiction of the 
season, 


The Magazines. 


The contents of the four numbers of the 
Youth’s Companion to be issued in May will 
include more than 175 contributions with 
titles, at least twenty of these being complete 
stories, ‘Two serial stories will begin in May. 
One, by Sheldon C, Stoddard, entitled ‘‘ The 
Imported Ram,’’ unfolds the dramatic possi- 
bilities in the daily routine of farm life; the 
other, by Willis Gibson, entitled, ‘‘ Miles City 
and Return,” is an absorbing story of the 
adventures of two boys on the upper Mis- 
sissippi. Jane Barlow’s sketch, ‘‘ How Paddy 
goes to Market,” describing incidents of a 
fair-day in Ireland, will amuse those Com- 
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panion readers who are farmers born and 
bred, while Martha Van Rensselaer’s article 
on ‘“How Women make Money on the Farm” 
will interest the multitude in the cities who 
long for-life in the country. She tells from 
actual experiences how some clever girls and 
women have added to their incomes by origi- 
nal and interesting methods. 


The contents of the May Century cover 
many interests and appeal to a wide variety 
of tastes. There are illustrations and color 
work by well-known artists, and especially 
interesting portraits from recent photo- 
graphs of seven notable British authors, 
Meredith, Mrs, Ward, Dobson, Lang, Gosse, 
Shaw, and Chesterton. This issue brings 
the first of the promised articles on ‘‘Great 
Inventions described by their Inventors,’’ 
Mr, Charles F. Brush telling the interesting 
history of the arc-light. The second of 
Melville E. Stone’s articles on ‘‘The Associate 
Press’’ relates in detail the story of the re- 
moval of the Russian censorship on foreign 
news, a most important chapter. ‘There is a 
second contribution from Dr. Anita Newcomb 
McGee, recounting her experiences in the 
hospitals of the Japanese army. Henry R. 
Elliot’s discussion of ‘The World-wide 
Spiritual Awakening” deals with conditions 
of general and vital importance. ‘The fiction 
of the number is generous in amount and 
of wide appeal. A new sea yarn begins, 
“Under Rocking Skies,’ by LL. Frank 
Tooker, known for his poems of the sea and 
his Kerrigan stories. The issue brings a 
happy conclusion to Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
“Rose 0’ the River,” and Alice Hegan Rice’s 
“Samy.” ‘Monica’s Village,” by Elizabeth 
Robins, is a mystic tale of the Yukon country. 
There are short stories, too, from Herbert D. 
Ward and Will N. Harben. 


The Bibelot, January and February, 
“Esther: A Young Man’s Tragedy,” by Wil- 
frid Scawen Blunt. March, ‘‘For those who 
Love Music and Raffaella,’ by Axel Munthe. 
April, ‘““Four Selections from the Prose and 
Poetry of George Eliot.” Portland, Me.: 
Thomas .B. Mosher. Naturally, the Bzbelots 
vary in worth, At the outset Mr. Mosher 
seemed to have set before him the purpose of 
snatching from ‘‘the dark abysm of time” 
really valuable writings that were not gen- 
erally accessible, or that had somehow un- 
accountably slipped out of the public notice. 
Some of these thus snatched were really 
precious, in the best sense of the word. Of 
late, several of these Bzbelots—including 
their ‘‘forewords”—have been a little ‘‘ pre- 
cious” with the Hotel Rambouillet signifi- 
cance, Mr. Mosher, if he writes these brief 
prefaces, drifts into a sort of esthetic jargon, 
something that “‘smacks not of the newest”’; 
in short, there is occasionally just a suspicion 
of decadance. For instance, to our think- 
ing, “‘Esther” does not end with ‘‘a poignant 
cry of pain, because there arises out of the 
emptied chalice of Desire,” etc. It is cer- 
tainly safer, though a bit risky, to call Munthe 
‘fa true confrére of Dr. John Brown,” as the 
poor little monkey of ‘‘For those who love 
Music” really pushes our old friend Rab 
quite hard. The “Foreword” to the George 
Eliot selections is wholly sound and sane. 
Mr. Blunt’s story-poem of “Esther” is a 


‘Richard G. Badger. 
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sequence of fifty-three sonnets. It is im- 
possible not to compare it with George 
Meredith’s great poem of ‘‘Modern Love.” 
But, whereas the wonderful compound of 
wit and wisdom, Alschylean irony and mod- 
ern science, is mingled blood and tears, this 
poem tells but a poor, shameful kind of story, 
in verse that generally lacks distinction. In 
Mr. Blunt’s hands the sonnet does not “‘be- 
come a trumpet,” but let us say a somewhat 
cracked mandolin. It is rather a shabby 
affair, though we will not deny that the pas- 
sion in it is ‘‘elemental” enough. There are 
a few fine lines, as 
“the white moon which rose 

Behind it, virginal with vaporous wings, 

Aloof, and careless of all earthly things.” 
“Those who love Music” is a really pa- 
thetic story of an organ-man and his mon- 
key, which certainly touches the springs 
of tears. ‘‘Raffaella’”’ is a somewhat pas- 
sionate plea for the safety and honor of 
artists’ models. It is good to have the 
Proem to Romola and the prelude to 
Middlemarch in a single pamphlet. They 
are full of the nobility, the benevolence of 
wisdom, and the wisdom of benevolence of 
that great woman. And it was a ‘‘happy 
thought” to couple with these the tender 
and very human little poems called ‘‘ Brother 
and Sister” (George Eliot, with all her in- 
tellectual power, never outgrew her need of 
leaning upon some stronger arm) and “‘O 
may I join the Choir Invisible,’ the noblest 
expression of positivism. We are glad to 
read for the hundredth time Mr. Myers’ won- 
derful description of George Eliot as she 
walked with him in the Fellows Garden of 
Trinity, and told him of her faith—or, some 
would say, her want of it. Eheu! when 
comes there such another! 


Miscellaneous. 


The Story of a Mission Indian, by Kathryn 
Wallace, is a tale of the Indians and the Fran- 
ciscan friars in California. ‘The devotion of 
a little Indian boy to his religion and duty 
brings good fortune to those he loves and to 
himself. ‘The Sistine Madonna is the frontis- 
piece illustration. ‘The book is published by 
Price, $1. 


The second volume of the Riverside Graded 
Song Book, arranged by William M. Law- 
rence for grammar grades, follows the vol- 
ume for primary and intermediate grades, 
noticed in these columns a few weeks ago. 
In these books both words and music are 
of a high degree of excellence, and will make 
the children familiar not only with good 
music, but with some of the work of our best 
poets. 


Books Received. 


From Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston. 
A Color Notation. By A. H. Munsell. 
From Macmillan Company, New York. 

The National Administration of the United States of 

America. By John A. Fairlie, Ph.D. $2.50. 
War of the Classes. By Jack London. $1.50. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The Bible: Its Origin and Nature. By Rev. Marcus 


hey oa of the Tite of Christ. By W. Sanday, D.D. 
1.25. 


From G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Man’s Responsibility. By Thomas G. Carson, $1. 
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Tides of the Spirit 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 
ALBERT LAZENBY 


@Made up of selections from the relig- 
ious and devotional writings of Marti- 
neau, this little volume is in the nature 
of a manual of devout thought and 
rational piety, marked by passages com- 
bining clear moral vision and fine spirit- 
ual judgment, together with remark- 
able beauty of expression. 


@The contents are grouped under gen- 
eral heads, with sub-divisions— and an 
index. The editor was a pupil of Mar- 
tineau, and his critical exposition of the 
writings of his great teacher, as illus- 
trated in the selected passages, forms 
a fitting introduction. 


Size, 5% x6% inches; pages, 225; price, $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10. 
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recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 
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Spring? 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


It’s all a mistake, 
This cannot be spring! 
My throat is so husky, don’t expect me to sing ; 
No grub or spider 
In corner or tree, 
Nota half-hour of sunshine on meadow or lea. 


T’ve come a long way, 
I cannot go home, 
Besides I am tired and don’t like to roam ; 
Wind blows my feathers, 
They’ re all inside out, 
You can’t tell I’m a robin, I’m so hustled about. 


My coat should be dark, 
My waistcoat be red, 
A little gray necktie, a black cap on my head; 
I’ll go to the barn, 
My head ’neath my wing, 
And, when the warm sun shines, I’ll come out and 
sing. 


If you see other 
Birds flying about, 
Just tell them I’m cross and will not come out. 
They’re only sparrows, 
They fight all day long; 
They wear no red waistcoats, they sing you no song. 
Your unwelcomed guest, 
Robin Redbreast. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Red Pail. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


ik, 

She ran to the “butt’ry” to get the tea— 
then stood quite still for a moment. On 
the shelf next to the canister was a little 
red pail, exactly like the ones Mr. Smedley 
usually carried in his cart. 

Polly’s heart beat faster, and the quick 
tears sprang to her eyes. Oh, why was that 
dear pail on Miss Debby’s shelf? Miss 
Debby didn’t play with pails, and here was 
a little girl whose heart was actually sore 
from longing. 

She put the tea in the cup, and, poking off 
the kettle lid, managed to ladle out enough 
water to fill the cup. She put the saucer 
over it as Miss Debby had directed, then 
stole back to look at the pail. 

It was a new pail, surely, and ‘For a Good 
Girl” stood out very brightly against the 
glowing red surface. Why should Miss 
Debby have a precious red pail she never 
played with? 

“Isn’t the tea ready?” called Miss Debby 
from her couch of pain, 

‘Oh, yes, ’um,” replied Polly, flying back 
to the kitchen, 

She carried in the cup without accident 
to the bedside. 

“You've forgotten the milk and sugar,” 
said Miss Debby reproachfully. 

“Oh, please ’scuse me, I'll get it right 
away,’’ said Polly, flying back to the kitchen. 
She returned, sugar bowl in one hand and 
milk pitcher in the other, Miss Debby had 
managed to prop herself up with pillows. 

She “milked” and “sugared” her tea with 
evident satisfaction, 
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amiably. “I couldn’t have done better my- 
self. Put the sugar bowl and creamer on 
the tablé and set while I have my tea. 

Polly crimsoned with joy. Truly it was 
most pleasant to do good unto Miss Debby. 
But that dear little red pail on the pantry 
shelf! 

“Ahem! ahem!” began Polly, “you have 
a pleasant butt’ry, Miss Debby.” 

‘Well, it is rather,’ replied Miss Debby, 
“specially since I had the window cut 
through,” 

“JT think your dishes are very nice, Miss 
Debby.” 

“Well, my mother’s gold band set is nice; 
but that’s in the settin’-room closet, child, 
you couldn’t have seen that.” 

“The paint is very shiny on the floor, 
Miss Debby—and—and you have a nice 
little red pail on the shelf,” finished Polly 
desperately. 

“Yes, I bought that for little Dorothy 
Deborah. She’s my grandniece—Emma’s 
girl. Dorothy Deborah is just six years old. 
I hope she’ll make me a visit this summer. 
I remembered how much store Emma set 
on those little pails, so I got one from Smed- 
ley’s cart.” 

“Goody has a blue pail,” said Polly, turn- 
ing her face away. 

“Tittle girls always like those pails. I 
should a’most think you’d a-had one by 
this time.” 

Polly choked. She couldn’t talk about 
giving the pail to Goody. ‘That would have 
been to let her left hand know what her right 
had done. Just then the kitchen clock 
struck twelve. 

With a sigh of relief she jumped down from 
her chair. 

“T must go now, it’s my dinner time,” she 
said. 

“Well, you’re a dretful nice child, Polly,” 
said Miss Debby, “and I’m ever so much 
obliged to you. Come again, any time.” 

Polly called on Miss Debby every day for 
the rest of the week and rendered whatever 
service she was able. Even after the lum- 
bago had passed, she was glad to pick up 
chips, dust or dry dishes for the feeble old 
lady. Mother sometimes wondered at this 
regular disappearance between eleven and 
twelve. Polly was dying to tell her all 
about it, but she was also in grim earnest 
and managed to preserve silence. 

One day she made her appearance in the 
afternoon, and the round face was very 
serious. 

“This is my last call,’ she remarked with 
dignity, “‘we’re going home to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Miss Debby. 
“You’re a dretful nice child, Polly, and you've 
been a great comfort to me. I shall miss 
you,” 

Polly moved uneasily on her chair and 
opened her mouth once or twice as if to 
speak. 

At last she managed to say, “I'd like to 
look at your butt’ry again: it’s a very pleas- 
ant place.” 

“Why, of course,’ said Miss Debby, some- 
what puzzled by this undying interest. 

Polly wriggled down from her chair and 
ran to the buttery. Yes, it was still there 


“Well, this is a good cup of tea,” she said | —the dear little red pail! And ‘For a Good 
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Girl’ shone more brightly gold than the 
brightest stars in the clearest evening 
sky. 

Miss Debby followed and caught the rapt 
look on the little face, for Polly’s ardent soul 
spoke from her gray eyes. A sudden thought 
came to Miss Debby. 

Taking down the little red pail, she placed 
it in the eager hands. 

- “Now wouldn’t you like to have this pail 
to take home with you to remember me 
by?” 

“Me! to keep!” cried Polly, with a happy 
disregard of grammar. 

“Yes, for you to keep,’ replied Miss 
Debby smiling. 

“Oh!” cried Polly hugging the pail close 
to her heaving bosom, ‘I do want it most to 
death: but my mother wouldn’t want me to 
like it so hard that you’d just haf to give it to 
me, that wouldn’t be polite. ‘Sides, it’s 
little Dorothy Deborah’s. How can I keep 
a pail that ‘longs to some one else?” 

“T can get another one for» Dorothy 
Deborah the next time Mr. Smedley comes, 
just as well as not. I’d like to give it to 
you, Polly, because you've been such a 
kind child tome. Of course you didn’t ask 
for it. 

“But I wanted it awful hard,’’ said honest 
Polly. ‘I looked at it every time I came, 
and I almost prayed God to send me such 
a pail. P’raps--if the pail hadn’t been 
there—I wouldn’t have come—quite so 
often.” d 

“You do beat all!’ said Miss Debby ad- 
miringly. ‘Any rate that pail is yours, and 
no one else is going to have it. Wait a min- 
ute.” 

Miss Debby opened a stone jar and took 
out a handful of wee cookies shaped like 
hearts,—caraway seed, sugar frosted cookies. 
She filled the pail with the fragrant, fairy- 
like things, and put on the cover, saying, 
“T made these for you children, and I'll put 
the rest in a bag.” 

Then, handing over the pail, she said 
airily; “I guess the dollies will enjoy 
these.”’ 

Polly was touched to her heart’s core, 
and threw her arms about Miss Debby’s 
neck, kissing warmly the wrinkled old 
cheek. 

“You are so good, Miss Debby,” she said 
fervently, ‘‘an’ I love you, an’ I’ll keep this 
darlin’ little pail forever ’n ever, and give it 
to my children’s children.” 

Miss Debby actually blushed. It was a 
long time since a child had kissed her un- 
asked, 

“Well, good-bye, Polly, and come again 
next summer.” 

“Course we'll come! We come every 
summer to Berkshire. It’s our duty, you 
know, ’cause we love it so much. Good- 
bye!” 

Mrs. Southworth thought she had packed 
every separate article belonging to her brood. 
But late that night, when she and father 
made the rounds to see if all the chicks were 
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covered, they found Polly actually laughing 
out loud in her sleep, the little red pail 
tightly clasped in her arms. 


The Fire in School Number Five. 


Carl lived just three doors below the school- 
house. So when he was the least mite of 
a boy he began to go to Kindergarten Num- 
ber Five. Just askip, a hop, anda jump, and 
he was there. 

Such good times as he had! There were 
so many pretty things to look at, and so 
much to do. Plants in cunning little pots to 
be cared for, and a big glass box full of water, 
where fish and other funny, wriggly things 
darted about in the sunshine. He liked to 
be with the other children, too, so many of 
them he hardly knew all their names. . 

Then there was the Lady. Nobody could 
help loving her. To Carl she was never the 
teacher He thought the kindergarten was 
her home, that she lived in the bright, lovely 
room, and made it such a nice place. Not 
that he ever told what he believed about it. 
Not even the Lady knew. 

One morning, when all the children were 
busy and happy building at the tables, the 
door opened and a strange person came in 
without knocking. 

She was not such a home-looking person 
as the Lady ; but she said, ‘“‘Good-morning, 
children!”” And some of the older children 
answered, ‘‘Good morning, Miss Moore!”’ 

She and the Lady went over by the piano 
and talked. Of course only the Lady knew 
what she said. 

She was really the primary supervisor, and 
she told the Lady that there was to be a 
fire drill that morning, and she thought it 
best to tell the kindergarten children about 
it, so they would be ready and know just 
what to do when the time came, as this was 
the first drill of the season. 

When the strange person went out, the 
Lady began to talk. Carl liked to hear her 
talk, she had such a sweet voice. So he 
listened, but could not quite make out what 
it was all about. But he caught the words 
“fire” and “bell.” 

A fire, he knew, was a dreadful thing; for 
once there had been one just across the street, 
and he had watched it from the window. 

Every one ran about frightened and shout- 
ing, and the people who lived in the house 
had to be carried out;‘and by and by there 
was no house, just a great black heap of 
ashes. ; s 

A fire in the school-house! Carl’s lip began 
to quiver. He wanted to see his mamma 
and not wait for any bell to strike three 
times! 

‘When the bell strikes three times,” said 
the Lady, ‘‘each little child must drop 
everything at once, push the chairs quietly 
under the table, and quickly form in line 
near the door.” 

Carl began to push his chair back, but 
the Lady motioned him to sit down. 

“‘All quiet yet, and not a whisper even, 
until you are outside!” 

Carl thought of his new overcoat, with the 
red lining and deep pockets, hanging in the 
cloak-room, and in one of the pockets his 
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snowflake mittens Grandma Masters had knit 
for his birthday. If he could only save 
them! 

“And, children,” said the Lady, “you 
must not wait for wraps. We are all com- 
ing right back in here again.” 

Carl choked back a sob. What could she 
mean? ‘Their Lady to want them all to 
come back and be burned up with the wraps! 
He looked up into her face. She was smiling 
with her eyes, and did not look a bit fright- 
ened. He would try to be a brave boy, but 
the dreadful fire! 

Had the Lady only glanced at him then, 
she would have missed the roses from his 
plump little cheeks, and would have seen 
that the blue eyes of her ‘kindergarten 
baby,” as she called him to herself,—this 
smallest of her flock —were twice as big as 
they should be, and just ready to brim over. 

I am sure, being a kindergarten Lady, she 
would have understood, and her arms would 
have gone round him at once. 

But: just then the bell struck, and she was 
very busy marshalling so many little people 
in line, and a bit anxious for their part in the 
success of their first fire drill. 

It was all over in a moment,—the breath- 
less rush of eager yet orderly lines. The 
kindergarten children went first, and, as the 
tiny, hurrying feet went through the hall, 
down the steps, and out the great front door, 
Carl was borne along, a trembling atom, to 
the air outside. 

Once on the sidewalk he never waited to 
see what came next. Shutting his eyes so 
as not to see the fire, he rushed by the school- 
house as fast as his fat little legs could carry 
him, and never stopped until he hid his head 
in mamma’s lap, sobbing out, ‘‘O mamma, 
the fire—the school-house—my overcoat—all 
burned up—the children and the Lady!” 

Assured that her baby was safe’ at home, 
mamma ran out of the house, expecting to 
see the school-house wrapped in flames and 
the street full of panic-stricken children. 

Everything was quiet as usual. She ran 
up the school-house steps, through the hall, 
and at the door marked K met the Lady, 
who was just going to see if Carl had run 
home, as she suspected when’ she saw his 
little empty chair on the return of the rest 
of the children, although in the excitement 
mo one had seen what became of him. 

Mamma and the Lady.talked a few mo- 
ments, and then, although they laughed, 
the eyes of both were shining; for, after the 
manner of mothers and kindergartners, they 
understood. 

“The poor, frightened little soul!” said 
the Lady. ‘‘It was all my fault that I did 
not make it plain to my ‘kindergarten 
baby.’” 

When mamma came back to Carl, she had 
his beloved overcoat, with the snowflake 
mittens and his blue sailor cap. 

She took him in her lap and made clear 
at last the strange tangle of the fire drill. 

At first Carl could not believe there had 
been no “‘truly fire at all”; but mamma told 
him it was like some of the kindergarten 
games, just playing what to do if some day 
there should be a fire, so that all the children 
could march out safe and sound. 

After a while Carl thought it fine, and, the 
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next time the signal came, no one responded 
so promptly as he; and I am sure that, should 
there ever be a ‘‘truly fire” in School Num- 
ber Five, Carl would march out like a sol- 
dier, with credit to himself and the Lady.— 
Edith H. Kinney, in Youth's Companion. 


New Zealand Birds. 


It is curious how extraordinarily tame are 
the parrots, pigeons, and flightless birds as 
soon as you penetrate into one of these dense 
bushes: they have no fear whatever of man, 
and: they regard him simply as a curiosity. 
The small birds—the New Zealand robins 
and fantails, for instance—will actually perch 
on you if you keep perfectly still; and itis 
very comical to see the robin—which, by the 
way, is almost exactly like our British robin, 
except that he wears a white waistcoat in- 
stead of a red one—put out a wax match. 

The trick invariably comes off. Just light 
a match and put it down near you and stand 
still, and the robin, which is almost certain to 
be near you, will invariably fly down to it 
and put it out with his beak, or fly away with 
it. Heisa delightful little bird, and his little 
bold black eyes twinkle every bit as brightly 
as those of his British compatriot. If you 
chirp with your mouth in the same way that 
you persuade a weasel to look out of a stone 
wall into which you have seen him run, the 
little fantail gets desperately excited, and, 
after flying close round you a minute or so, 
will just light on your head or shoulder for a 
moment, and then dart off, to return directly 
and repeat the process.—‘‘Sport in New 
Zealand,” by Col. Montagu Cradock. 


A Career for Elephants. 


Elephants that pile teak logs as evenly as 
coolies do, and take care of children more 
tenderly than some human beings, and do 
other clever and remarkable things, have 
been made known to us by travellers in 
India. Now an Englishwoman tells of one 
who is what may be called a general drudge 
in a hospital in Ceylon. 

One day a patient dropped a pill, which 
tolled beyond his reach. The elephant 
picked it up, and, placing it in the man’s 
open mouth, blew it down his throat. 

This story will go with that about the man 
who was ordered by his veterinary to blow a 
certain powder through a tube down his 
horse’s throat. The horse blew first.—Se- 
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Boston Letter. 


If it is fair to judge by the tone of the min- 
isters whom one meets, there is a spirit of 
hopefulness among the churches of Boston. 
The recent meetings of the Ministerial Union, 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, have 
been cordial and enthusiastic, the number 
of ministers present at each being about 
fifty. Fewer of the pastors seem burdened 
with the responsibility of caring for ‘the 
future of the Unitarian movement, and more 
of them are intent upon the successful ad- 
ministration of their own parishes, as a 
means of contributing to the success of the 
cause at large. 

It is pleasing to report that this hopeful- 
ness of the ministers appears to be grounded 


on the encouraging condition of the churches. 


Almost without exception the congregations 
have been larger and more regular during 
the past winter than for several years. 
Many of the churches have held Lenten 
services of some kind. The results every- 


where have been gratifying. Overflowing | 


congregations gathered for the Easter ser- 
vices, 

The First Church, which is planning to 
celebrate its two hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary in the autumn, is manifesting 
renewed vitality. The attendance at the 
morning services during the winter has been 
more satisfactory than at any time since the 
coming of Mr. Eells in 1898. The Thursday 
services have had encouraging support. 
They began with a series of organ recitals, 
which ran until February. From then 
until Lent Mr. Eells lectured on ‘‘The His- 
torical Development of the English Bible.”’ 
Afterward he gave a course of Lenten lect- 
ures on “Some Helps to Better Living.” 
The Students’ Vespers, which began in the 
autumn, brought together from 300. to 400 
on the first Sunday afternoon of each month, 
The Sunday-school is progressing satisfac- 
torily, its efficiency being greatly increased 
by the services of a competent church vis- 
itor. The Working Girls’ Club, with a 
membership of 150, meets in the chapel 
on Monday and Friday evenings from 7 
until 9.30 o’clock. Classes are maintained 
in dressmaking, millinery, painting on 
china, wood carving, physical culture, and 
music. 

The city has voted to erect on the north 
side of the church property the statue of 
John Winthrop which formerly stood in 
Scollay Square, as soon as the weather shall 
permit. On Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, 
1904, tablets were placed in the church ‘‘to 
do honor to Gov. Henry Vane, Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson, Goy. John Leverett, Gov. Simon 
Bradstreet, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, Gov. 
John Endicott.” Tablets had already been 
erected to the memory of four of the 
“Founders of this Church,” John Winthrop, 
Thomas Dudley, Isaac Johnson, and John 
Wilson, all of whom first signed the Cove- 
nant under which the church was gathered 
on July 30, 1630. When one recovers from 
the shock of seeing the name of Anne Hutch- 
inson in this list, a sense of satisfaction fol- 
lows. Luke's record of the words of Jesus 
are almost paralleled, ‘‘Ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and your fathers killed 
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them,”’ All of which simply means that 
opinions change, but unfortunately the 
efforts of an appreciative posterity to make 
amends for the harshness of an undiscrim- 
inating ancestry fail to reach backward to 
stay the hand of persecution. 

The usual interest has been manifest in 
the public services of the Arlington Street 
Church, The vespers, which continue from 
November until May, have been attractive 
to a rare degree, the congregations being so 
great as to tax the building to its uttermost. 
Lenten services were held on Wednesday 
afternoons at five o’clock. The church has 
been kept open every day of the past year. 
The Channing statue and the memorial win- 
dows have attracted many visitors, particu- 
larly during the great conventions which 
have met here. More than 18,000 Unita- 
rian tracts have been taken from the tables 
in the vestibule within twelve months. In 
October a tablet was erected in the doorway 
to the memory of Brooke Herford, one of 
the former ministers. Dr. Channing’s letter 
of acceptance was recently discovered. It 
has been framed and hung in the vesti- 
bule. Mr. Robert F. Leavens of the Harvard 
Divinity School has had charge of the Sun- 
day-school during the year. He has used 
the stereopticon with telling effect in teach- 
ing the Bible. Mr. John H. Lathrop, an- 
other of the Divinity School students, who, 
by the way, is to go soon to the church in 
Berkeley, Cal, has given an interesting 
course of Bible lectures to a large class. 
The Morgan Memorial Sunday-school united 
with that of this church on Easter Sunday, 
thus bringing together an immense gather- 
ing of the children and their friends. 

The First Parish in Brighton, which ex- 
tends somewhat into Brookline and the 
Chestnut Hill section of Newton, is reaping 
the harvest of a decade of wise and patient 
sowing. Ten years ago the church, which 
for one hundred and sixty-four years had 
worshipped in the centre of Brighton, came 
to recognize that the altered character of the 
population there rendered a removal neces- 
sary. It sagaciously determined to build in 
the Aberdeen district, near the Reservoir, 
Under the energetic leadership of Rey. Al- 
bert Walkley the present building was then 
erected. It was occupied on March 31, 1894. 
At that time there were few houses in the 
neighborhood of the new edifice, so that 
most of the people who attended the services 
had to come considerable distances; but 
since then the community has steadily de- 
veloped, to the great strengthening of the 
Brighton Society. The past year has been 
one of the most flourishing in the history 
of the church; for, not only has the income 
more than covered the expenditures, but 
every department of the parish life has been 
active and successful. Although the parish 
is striving to create a neighborhood church 
that shall furnish a spiritual home to those 
who live in the vicinity, it keeps itself in 
touch with the wider needs of the city 
through such agencies as the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. A hopeful feature 
in connection with the public worship of the 
church is the large attendance of children at 
the regular services. Recently Mr. Wicks, 
the pastor, has taken one of the great ora- 
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torios as the subject of his sermon on the 
first Sunday morning of each month, the 
music for the day being selected from the 
oratorio discussed. The church has pledged 
the pastor about $300 for work among the 
poor during this year, the fund being raised 
by subscriptions of from five to ten cents a 
week, and called the ‘‘Pastor’s Purse,”’ 
eighty-six contributors participating. 

This review of the churches of Greater 
Boston, with attention to the particular 
lines of activity that characterize each, will 
be continued in future letters until all shall 
have been considered. P..H. .G, 


Antioch Students. 


Alumni and old students of Antioch Col- 
lege are planning for a meeting some time in 
Anniversary Week. Any readers of the 
Register who have been to Antioch as stu- 
dents, or who are interested, will confer a 
favor by writing me. J. F. Matick, © 

LitTieton, Mass. 


Rev. John B. Green. 


The funeral services of Rey. John B. 
Green were held at the church in Newburgh, 
conducted by Rev. Robert Collyer. They 
were largely attended and very impressive. 
People of all creeds and no creed were there 
to do honor to one who, as a friend of hu- 
manity, lightened the load of suffering and 
sorrow wherever he found it. The city 
clergymen were well represented at the fu- 
neral, and occupied seats reserved for them. 
The singing was by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Collyer’s address 
was a beautiful tribute to his friend. ‘‘He 
was a man,” he said, ‘“who made his ministry 
one of the spirit. He folded to his heart 
many who were suffering, so that they were 
as though they belonged to him and as though 
he belonged to them. He spoke the word of 
truth, realizing the sacredness of his work.’ 
Mr. Collyer emphasized the bright cheerful- 
ness and gentle humanity of Mr. Green. He 
told of an old Scotchman who had gone back 
to the home of his youth where he found 
only one person, an old woman, who knew 
him. He asked her how she knew him, and 
the woman replied, ‘‘The heart has a long 
memory.”’ Mr. Collyer afterward offered a 
prayer in which he thanked God that Mr. 
Green had been spared to attain the age of 
fourscore years and ten to do the work he 
had to do: he thanked God for the gentle 
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voice and for the love that went through all 
these years. 

Mr. Green was buried in the little cemetery 
at Bernardston, Mass., the village in which 
he began his ministry. 


The National Alliance. 


‘The meeting of the executive board held 
in New York on April 14 was attended by 
thirteen members, with Miss Low presiding. 
Much routine business was accomplished and 
arrangements made for the usual meetings 
in Boston in Anniversary Week. ‘Two meet- 
ings will be held by the Alliance at the South 
. Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, one a public meeting on 
the afternoon of Monday, May at two 
o'clock, with addresses by prominent speakers, 
and the other an annual delegate meeting 
for the transaction of business, to be held on 
Tuesday morning, May 23, at ten o’clock. 

An appeal for $500 for Winnipeg, Man., 
was received and recommended to the 
branches. Most of the other appeals have 
met with generous responses; and, although 
this comes late in the season, it will be re- 
membered when the branch treasuries are 
once more full. 

The resignation of Miss Bertha Langmaid 
as secretary of the Cheerful Letter Commit- 
tee was accepted with sincere regret, as Miss 
Langmaid has been most efficient in man- 
aging somewhat complicated details. The 
committee has been reorganized, and Mrs. 
Harris Kennedy has been made secretary. 
Mrs. Sidney Peterson and Mrs. C. L, Stebbins 
haye been added to the committee. 

Au afternoon session of the board meeting 
was held, with thirty-six officers of branches 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
present, affording opportunity for meeting 
members who can seldom attend in Boston. 
Reports were received from branches in the 
Middle States, Canada, and the South, full 
of interesting particulars, affording material 
for helpful comparison of conditions in dif- 
ferent sections. 

At four o’clock the meeting adjourned to 
the parlors of the Church of the Messiah, 
where a delightful reception was given by 
the braneh of that church. 

The plan of holding an occasional meeting 
in some place outside of the Boston head- 
quarters has proved most useful and satis- 
factory. Emity A. Foere.p, 

Recording Secretary. 


i he 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


LATEST LESSONS. 


*» 


The series of lessons published week by 
week the past school year has now been 
finished. ‘The entire number of lessons is 
thirty-six. I have already noticed the pre- 
vious issues, and herewith give the titles of 
the concluding numbers. 

Those prepared by Dr. Lyon are as fol- 
lows: Lesson 32, Stories of Vengeance; 
Lesson 33, Worldly Wisdom; Lesson 34, 
The Hymn-book of the Temple; Lesson 35, 
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The Maccabees; Lesson 36, The Days of 
Herod the King. 

The ones by Mrs. Lane, for the Primary, 
carry these titles: No. 32, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; No. 33, Ezra and Nehemiah; No. 
34, Daniel; No. 35, Three Famous Books; 
No. 36, Judas Maccabeus. The pictures 
which accompany these lessons are: 32, 
Ezekiel, Sargent; 33, Rebuilding the Walls 
of Jerusalem; 34, Daniel in the Lion’s Den, 
Riviére; 35, Esther, Biermann; 36, Anti- 
ochus persecuting the Jews, Ciseri. 

During the summer these separate lessons 
by Dr. Lyon will be bound in pamphlet 
form, and thereafter no leaflets of this course 
will be obtainable. ‘This has been the cus- 
tom with all our publications which have 
been originally sent out in separate issues. 
Those by Mrs. Lane will be made up into 
sets, put into envelopes, and sold hereafter 
only in that shape. ‘The pictures will also 
be furnished hereafter only in complete sets 
of thirty-six. 

It would seem as though the Sunday 
School Society has traversed the Old Testa- 
ment in a satisfactory fashion. Embodying 
the latest and most reliable scholarship, we 
have a variety of text-books treating the 
contents of the Old Testament and the re- 
ligious history from Genesis to the time of 
Jesus. These books are: Advanced Grade, 


| 

“Early Old Testament Narratives” (Puls- 
ford); “Story of Israel” (Pulsford); ‘‘Great 
Thoughts of Israel’? (Pulsford). For the 
| Intermediate: ‘‘Early Old Testament Narra- 
| tives” (Lyon); “Later Old Testament Narra- 
tives” (Lyon); ‘Story of Israel’ (Horton); 
|“Great ‘Thoughts of Israel’? (Horton). 
| Then for the Primary: ‘Early Old Testa- 
|ment Narratives” (Mrs. Jaynes); ‘Story of 
| Israel’ (Rev. A. Walkley); ‘Great Thoughts 
|of Israel’? (Rev. A. Walkley). In addition 
|to this is the general course just published, 
| by Mrs. C. A. Lane, ‘‘Old Testament Stories” 
|for the Primary Department, which covers 
the entire Old Testament. Also, ‘‘Helps for 
Teachers on Old Testament. Narratives’’ 
(Walkley); ‘Old ‘Testament Narratives, 
Bible Selections’ (Saunderson); ‘‘Ques- 
tions on the Old Testament Books in their 
Right Order’ (Chadwick); “History of the 
Religion of Israel’ (Toy); ‘Lessons on the 
Psalms’ (Fenn); ‘Old Testament Heights” 


(Gannett); ‘Talks about the Bible, Old 
Testament” (Mann); ‘‘Lessons on the Old 
Testament, Two Parts” (Piper); ‘arly 


| Hebrew Stories’? (Dole); ‘Hebrew Prophets 
and King’’ (Spaulding); “Later Heroes of 
Israel” (Spaulding); ‘‘Psalms and Proverbs” 
|(Piper); ‘Bible Stories for Little Folks” 
(Lawford). We have also for sale Brooke 
Herford’s “Bible Stories Retold.”’ This ma- 
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terial, in its variety, is adapted to most any 
system of study, graded, single-topic, or 
partially graded. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS. 


The responses from the churches and 
Sunday-schools to our appeal have been 
prompt and generous, There are a few 
days left for those who have been delayed. 
The books of the Sunday School Society will 
not close till May 9. The highest number in 
contributions was reached last year, when 
we had 286. Despite the inconvenience and 
newness of the present change, at the time 
of writing this paragraph, the number of 
donations is 250. This is an admirable 
showing which the Sunday School Society 
appreciates. No doubt this number will be 
increased and the confidence of our officers 
will be justified, for they had hoped for this 
friendly co-operation in readjusting the 
financial year. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, - 


Federations. 


NOTICE. 


The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions, in co-operation with the 
Unitarian Hospitality Committee for Anni- 
versary Week, is extending to the delegates 
to the annual meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union on- Thursday, May 25, who 
otherwise would find it inconvenient to attend 
the evening meetings, an invitation to be 
entertained over night. 

In accordance with this invitation the 
committee respectfully requests those who 
may be able to offer hospitality for that 
night to send their names and addresses to 
Mrs. C. B. Beatley, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

BOSTON FEDERATION. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions was 
held Saturday, April 22, 1905, at West Rox- 
bury. 

The afternoon session opened with a de- 
votional service conducted by Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist of Roxbury. Address of wel- 
come by Mr, Howard B. Morse, president of 
Young People’s Religious Union, West Rox- 
bury. The secretary’s report of the last 
meeting was read and accepted. ‘Treasurer 
reported there was $5.14 in the treasury. 
This report was accepted. There was some 
discussion about the report of the Picnic 
Committee, and it was voted to have the 
matter laid on the table until the evening. 
Adjourned to a supper prepared by the 
Unity Club, West Roxbury. 

The evening session opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. John H. 
Applebee of Attleboro, 

“Voted, To reconsider our previous vote, 
and not holda picnic June 17.” Hospitality 
Committee’s report read and accepted. 
“Voted, To extend to the Unity Club a hearty 
vote of thanks for their hospitality.’”” The 
Nominating Committee's report was read and 
accepted, Officers for 1905-06: president, 
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Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, Winkley Guild; vice- 
president, Mr. E. Tucker Sayward, Nathaniel 
Hall Society; treasurer, Mr. A. Albert Wahl- 
berg, George Herbert Hosmer Society; sec- 
retary, Miss Edith Knowles, Cudworth Guild. 
Directors: Miss Clara E, Hewins, Young 
People’s Religious Union, Dedham; Mr. 
Earl Silver, All Souls’ Fraternity, Roxbury; 
Mr. Ronald Woodbury, Unity Club; Miss 
Mary G. Stone, Disciples’ Guild; Miss Maude 
IL. Young, Lawrence Union; Mr. Ernest 
Arnold, Young People’s Religious Union, 
Wollaston; Mr. J. R. Arnold, Young People’s 
Religious Union, Quincy. 

The first speaker on the programme was 
Rey. Edward A. Horton of Boston, who gave 
a fine address on the ‘“‘Rights of the Individ- 
ual,”’ The second speaker was Rev. John 
H. Applebee of Attleboro, who spoke on the 
“Significance of Religion.” There were 9 
unions represented at this meeting, and 53 
delegates present. ‘The meeting closed with 
singing® Mary G. STONE, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
May 10, by Rey. C. A. Allen of Waverley. 


The last meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street, May 
8, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. James Salloway will 
preside. Rev. George F. Piper of Bedford 
will read a paper on ‘Poetry as a Religious 
Influence.’ Plans for another year will be 
discussed. B. R. Bulkeley, for the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


A meeting of the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious Union 
will be held at the First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Bedford, Mass., on Sun- 
day, May 7, at 4.30 p.m.; and, after de- 
votional services, led by Rev. Frederick Gill, 
and five-minute reports, there will be ad- 
dresses on the topic, ‘‘How does Religious 
Experience assert itself in Youth?’ by Mr. 
Sydney B. Snow of the Harvard Divinity 
School and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. At 
6.30 luncheon will be served. The evening 
devotional services will be led by Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald, and the sermon will be given by 
Rev. W. W. Fenn. 


The May meeting of the Worcester Confer- 
ence will be held Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 10 and 11, with the First Parish in 
Barre, Mass. On Wednesday evening a ser- 
mon will be preached by S. A. Eliot, D.D.: 
on Thursday morning the devotional services 
will be conducted by Rey. A. S, Garver. 
Reports of the Missionary Committee and 
Missionary Council will be given, represented 
by Rev. John Baltzly and Rev. A. S. Garver, 
to be discussed by Rev. C. G. Horst, Mr, 
Jonathan Smith, and Rev. A. W. Littlefield. 
In the afternoon will be given an essay on 
“The Church: Its Social Problems,” by Miss 
Helen Ball of Worcester and Miss Lydia Ball 
of Upton, with a discussion opened by Mrs. 
A. B. Wilson of Clinton and closed by Rev. 
A. L, Weatherly, 
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SoutH WORCESTER FEDERATION.—At the 
regular April meeting, held Sunday, April 
16, with the Elizabeth Allen Guild of North- 
boro, the attendance was larger than usual. 
The afternoon session was devoted to busi- 
ness, and an interesting paper by Miss Lydia 
Ball of West Upton on ‘‘The Church and Its 
Social Problems’ was read. Arrangements 
were made for the annual picnic, which this 
year will be held at Lake Nipmuck, Mendon, 
Mass. Also a missionary committee is to 
be appointed by the president, their duties 
are to be inquiring into the condition of 
societies within our jurisdiction, and trying 
to encourage them and get them to join the © 
Federation. At the evening session we had 
the pleasure of hearing two new ministers 
of the Federation, Rev. Frank W. Pratt of 
Hopedale and Rev. Edward H. Keens of 
Westboro, Rev. Mr. Pratt’s address was 
on “Some of the Things which the Young 
People of our Church can do for our Church,” 
and Rev. Mr. Keens’s was based on 15th chap- 
ter of Proverbs, 32d verse,—‘“‘He that refuseth 
instruction despiseth his own soul; but he 
that heareth reproof getteth understanding.”’ 
Both of the addresses were very instructive, 
and should be a great help to the young people 
who heard them. May A. Leland, Secretary. 


NorTH WORCESTER FEDERATION MEETING. 
The sixth annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions was held with the Leo- 
minster Union April 19. The church was 
appropriately decorated with the national 
colors and with laurel and Easter lilies. 
The meeting opened at 9.45 with a devotional 
service, led by Rev. J. C. Duncan, who struck 
the keynote for the afterthought of the day 
by his references to the spirit of patriotism 
and loyalty, suggested not only by Patriot’s 
Day, but by the events in the life of Christ 
during Holy Week. After an address of 
welcome by Dr. E. R. Miller of the Leo- 
minster Union a short business session was 
held, at which the annual reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer were read and accepted, 
and a Nominating Committee appointed to 
bring in a list of officers to serve for the en- 
suing year. The first address of the morn- 
ing was by Rev. E. H. Brenan of Ayer, who 
spoke on “The New Revivalism.”’ He was 
followed by Rev. J. M. Seaton of Hubbards- 
ton, who took for his theme “The Patriot- 
ism of To-day.” Both addresses were very 
helpful and inspiring, and were listened to 
with deep interest and attention. Brief but 
interesting reports from different unions, 
which told of work planned and accomplished 
during the winter, closed the exercises of the 
morning. After lunch, served by the Leo- 
minster Union, the afternoon session opened 
with a brief devotional service conducted by 
the president of the Federation, Rev. F. J. 
Gauld, ‘The roll-call showed a representa- 
tion from ten unions, with about one hundred 
and twenty-five in attendance. The Nomi- 
nating Committee presented the following 
list of officers to serve the Federation for the 
ensuing year, and they were unanimously 
elected: president, Rev. F. J. Gauld, Leo- 
minster; vice-president, Mr. Herbert Scho- 
field, Fitchburg; secretary, Miss Florence P. 
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Colby, Gardner; treasurer, Miss Susan Smith, 
Clinton. Executive committee, Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton; Miss Edith Chickering, 
Laneaster; Miss Grace W. Chandler, Leo- 
minster. After the discussion of minor busi- 
ness matters the Federation listened to the 
first address of the afternoon on ‘‘Educating 
the Prince,” by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Rox- 
bury. Mr. Secrist referred to the prince as 
the young people of America, and gave some 
interesting and helpful suggestions regarding 
the education and training needed by the 
young people of to-day. ‘The last address of 
the afternoon was by Rev. John Snyder of 
Wellesley. Mr. Snyder has the happy faculty 
of putting an audience in good humor, and 
his talk on “The Devil’s Philosophy” was 
replete with wit and wisdom. A few closing 
words were said by Rey. E. F. Hayward of 
Marlborough. A vote of thanks was given 
the Leominster Union for its hospitality, 
and the meeting adjourned at four o’clock. 
The beautiful weather, large attendance, 
helpful and inspiring addresses, with the 
spirit of the day and the memories it re- 
called, all combined to make the meeting 
one of the most interesting and enthusiastic 
ever held by the Federation. 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—The meeting of the North 
Hill Country Association of Liberal Minis- 
ters, held in Woodsville, April 24, was a 
very pleasant one. There were four Uni- 
tarian and four Universalist ministers pres- 
ent, Dr. J. E. Wright of Montpelier, Vt., 
was with us, to encourage and to give words 
of wisdom. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held about the middle of 
May with the Unitarian church at Littleton, 
and, at the invitation of Gen. Crufts, will 
visit his summer resort, known as ‘‘Maple- 
wood,” at Bethlehem, near Mt. Washing- 
ton. HE, H. Barrett. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—AIl Souls’ Church: 
After two years in this city Rev. E. E. New- 
bert has resigned his work and will return to 
New England. By direction of the Associa- 
tion Mr, Newbert came here in April, 1903. 
He began without an introduction to an in- 
dividual in this big city. By announcement 
in the press he made known his presence, 
told who had sent him, and made it plain 
that he had come to found a Unitarian 
church. There was neither a congregation 
nor place of worship. No well-defined group 
of people was known as wanting Unitarian 
services. Without a constituency or an aid 

to worship, the first service was held May 3 
in the Hebrew Temple. Since that date the 
progress has been steady and sure. The 
nucleus gathered at the start has remained 
faithful, and around this loyal group a con- 
stituency has grown up, until to-day the 
society has all the dignity and the respon- 
sibility of a church of the free faith. The 
work is well organized and the several depart- 
ments active. The Alliance is strong, and 
is in every way a splendid working body of 
women, The Sunday-school is doing ex- 
cellent work, ably conducted, and growing. 
Unity Club is an organization of the young 
people, Tcctal Mediltgforce. Tee cote 
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fortable frame chapel, situated in a growing 
residential part of the city, is practically 
owned by the society. The market value 
of the land alone is $8,000. Since February 
the second mortgage of $2,250 has been 
burned, and $800 has been paid on the first 
mortgage of $3,000. To-day the society has 
in hand $1,200 for immediate improvements 
on the building, and there are enough slowly 
maturing pledges made on an instalment 
plan, and including the appeal of the Na- 
tional Alliance for $1,000, to provide for the 
entire indebtedness. In addition to all this 
the society has made marked progress 
toward self-support, and is paying to-day 
$1,000 on the minister’s salary. Having 
seen this thriving movement grow to its 
present well-defined position, Mr. Newbert 
regrets his inability to remain with it. Nor 
has it been easy for him to get away. That 
every effort of the people to have the pleas- 
ant relations continue has failed is no fault 
of theirs, and it was not an easy duty to 
preface the Easter service with a negative 
answer to their urgent call. Let no man 
fear to take up the burden of this work. 
Let no man apply who does not like to work. 
The people are among the best of the earth; 
many fine homes keep a door ajar; the city 
is growing; and All Souls’ is destined to 
take its place among the strong Unitarian 
churches of the Central West. May the 
tight man be eager for this place. 


KenosHa, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Florence Buck: The annual meeting 
of this society was held April 18 in the 
church. After a supper, served by the ladies 
of the church, the business meeting followed, 
and was well attended. Reports from sec- 
retary and treasurer showed all bills paid to 
April 1, and a balance in the treasury. Con- 
tributions to both conferences have since 
been made, and funds are subscribed which 
will meet all the expenses of the church to 
the close of the year in June. The spirit 
of earnestness and harmony was very evi- 
dent in all the reports and transaction of 
business. At the Easter service a class of 
six young people was welcomed into the 
church, and the service of the day was dig- 
nified and impressive. The Easter offer- 
ings, both in church and in the Sunday- 
school, were the largest that have been re- 
ceived since the opening of the church four 
years ago. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety: On Sunday, April 23, Rev. Samuel 
Barrett Stewart, who has just resigned his 
pastorate, officiated for the last time as 
regular pastor of the Unitarian church of 
Lynn. As is well known, he is giving up 
the ministry and removing to New York 
State, where his married children are living. 
By unanimous vote of the parish Mr. Stew- 
art has been made pastor emeritus, in order 
that the happy relations with his people 
which have been uninterrupted for forty years 
may not be wholly discontinued. Large 
audiences were present at each of the two 
services of the day. That the morning con- 
gregation was composed of genuine Uni- 
tarians was shown by the fact that the con- 
tribution for the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was the largest one taken for years. 
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The sermon preached was on the Easter 
theme of “Life and Joy.” A farewell ser- 
mon would have proved too trying for the 
feelings both of pastor and people. 


MiiFrorp, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Charles W. Casson: The Easter ser- 
vices this year have been of unusual interest 
and success. In the morning the pastor 
preached to a full house on ‘‘The Spirit Song 
of Springtime.” A large offering was taken 
in aid of the Children’s Mission. At five 
o’clock an Easter cantata, entitled ‘Cross 
and Crown,” was given by a double quartette 
choir, Every seat in the auditorium, vestry, 
and parlor was taken, and a large number 
were unable to gain admission. The cantata 
was said to be the finest musical treat of 
the season. During the past month the 
Ladies’ Christian Union has given the annual 
banquet to the State Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, and the young people’s Livermore 
Society has given a play, repeating it the 
following week, and an Easter Monday Egg 
Tea. The church has just been left a bequest 
of six or eight thousand dollars. 


NortH ANDOVER, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: The historic 
Old North Church (Unitarian) at North An- 
dover Centre was the scene of a notable 
and interesting event Wednesday afternoon, 
April 19. The occasion was the installa- 
tion of Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., as minister 
of the ancient parish. It is the oldest re- 
ligious society in this section, having been 
gathered in 1644, and organized Oct. 24, 
1645. The bell which calls the parishioners 
to prayer was cast by Paul Revere, the fa- 
mous patriot. The beautiful old meeting- 
house, erected in 1836, was filled to the doors, 
many former attendants making a pilgrim- 


business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Is there any reason for using any othersoap, now that 
Dobbins’ Electric can be bought for 5 cents? Quality 
same as for 40 years past. Size larger, quality better, than 
any other 5 cent white soap. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 
11 Flora Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., 27th ult., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Harriet Alma, daughter of Mr.and Mrs. Stu- 
art Bishop, and Ell Norton Willis, of Schenectady, N.Y, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


ano EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 


cluding offices, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73 


rooms, and chapel. 


HY SUFFER in a northern — kre able to 
change and be pealthas and happ py in “Old Var 
Write for facts to one who changed. Ss. Reet High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
In the heart of the R O \ 4 M O R 
Southern Catskills. 


A secluded resort. Modern Family House; also Lodges, 
Tents, and Camps. Descriptive Booklet on application, 
EDWARD B MILLER, Woodland, New York. 
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age from various cities and towns to be pres- 
ent, and other North Andover churches were 
liberally represented. Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Boston, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the ser- 
mon, taking for his theme ‘Our Knightly 
Mission.”’ It was a scholarly production, 
with a breadth of thought and melody of 
diction, and eloquently delivered. The ad- 
dress to the people was given by Rev. Charles 
Noyes, pastor emeritus. Dr. Beane of 
Newburyport, unable to be present, owing 
to a slight accident, gave the charge to his 
son by means of a letter, and Rev. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem extended the right hand 
of fellowship. Rev. William H. Savary, 
Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld, and Rev. J. A. 
Hayes also took part in the service. The 
pastor pronounced the benediction. 


STERLING, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: Rev. H. D. Stevens, late of Reading, 
Mass., has taken charge of this church, and 
is occupying the parsonage. 


StronEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. William Lloyd: Services of unusual in- 
terest were held Easter Sunday at the First 
Unitarian Church. At the morning service, 
in addition to the special order of exercises in 
observance of the Easter festival, which in- 
cluded an elaborate musical programme, an 
exquisite Easter hymn written for the occa- 
sion by Laura A. Whitmore, and a sermon 
by the pastor, on ‘The Miracle of Spring,” 
a beautiful memorial window in memory of 
the late Charles Hamilton Brown, for years 
a firm supporter of the church, and a re- 
spected resident, was unveiled with fitting 
ceremony. In behalf of the donors, Mrs. 
Oriana Brown and Miss Annie Hamilton 
Brown, widow and daughter of Mr. Brown, 
Rev. J. Herman Whitmore, a former pastor 
of the society, presented the memorial win- 
dow to the church, in well-chosen words, in 
which he alluded to the peculiar fitness, in 
view of the relation in which Mr. Brown had 
stood toward the society as an earnest 
helper and adviser, ‘‘a cheerful giver in time 
of need,” of enshrining a beloved and re- 
spected name in a memorial, as an enduring 
tribute. Judge William B. Stevens, chair- 
man of the parish committee, accepted the 
gift. He spoke eloquently of the many 
sterling qualities of him to whom the me- 
morial was erected, characterizing Mr. 
Brown as one who realized the value of the 
church to the community, and who, in 
modest and unassuming way, had been of 
material assistance in enabling the society 
to continue in its work. The church was 
filled with a large and representative gather- 
ing, eloquently testifying that, after many 
vicissitudes, the liberal church in Stoneham 
is established, under the ministrations of 
Rev. Mr. Lloyd, upon a firm foundation. 


Wrst NEwTON, Mass.—Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes, having completed twenty years of 
successful ministry, has been granted a leave 
of absence for one year. He sailed with his 
family from Boston, May 3, for Europe, 
where most of the year will probably be 
spent. Before leaving, Mr. Jaynes had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the contract has 
been let, and work will begin at once on the 
new church edifice and parish house. The 
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cost of land and buildings will not be 
less than one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, of which only about fifteen 
thousand dollars remains to be raised. 


WOLFEBORO, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. M. L. Leggett: The church is deeply 
bereaved in the death, on the 18th ult., of 
one of its founders and most devoted helpers, 
Mrs. Greenleaf Clark. She was a woman of 
intellectual vigor, of deep convictions, of 
loyal principles, and of just and wise sym- 
pathies. As an officer of the church, and 
secretary and treasurer of the Women’s Al- 
liance, her service was most faithful. Her 
loss to the church is a severe disheartenment. 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Ernest W. Hunt, late of Bangor, Me., 
has been called to the pastorate, and will 
enter on his duties at once, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.... .s..serecsensees sees $54,283.46 
April24, First Society, San Francisco, Cal.. 400.00 
24. Societyin Weehionten, 9 ea 485.00 
24. Society in Grafton.......... ++ . 20.00 
24. Society in Burlington, Vt.. 296.83 
24. Society in Taverence, owe 10.00 
24. Society in Erie, Pa. 15.00 
24. Society in Sherborn.. 5.00 
24. Society in Gloucester... 50 00 
25. Societyin Walpole, N. &s 5.50 
25. Society in Ithaca, N.Y..........000 25.00 
25. Pe cee Society i in it ca 
25. Society in Neponset.- Pram 
25. Society in Barre....... 50.00 
25. Society in Braintree......... 20.00 
25. Society in Baltimore, Md.... 141.00 
25. Society in Alameda, Cal....... 5.00 
25. Christ Church of Dorchester. s 5.co 
25. Society in Leominster... $4 150.00 
25. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. 142.68 
25. Society in Eastondale... 888 
25. Society in Beverly... 50.00 
25. Society in Scituate.............. Ic.00 
25. Second Society of West Somervi le, 5 00 
25. Society in Union City, Pa.......... 5.51 
26 Society in Bangor, Me..... IIr.00 
26. Society in Farmington, Me.. 7.00 
26. Society in Wilmington, Del.. 100.00 
26. Society in Hackensack, N.J.. 44.76 
26. Sunday-school, Society in Hack- 
Snsack, "Ni. Flees aes aeneseves cece 3.00 
26. Society in Cornish, N.H.. 3.40 
26. Society in Danvers.. ean’ 13.13 
26. Hawes Society, South Boston. - 56.02 
26. Society in Hudson..... 21.50 
26. Society in Brookfield 50.00 
26. Society in Gardner.. 15 00 
27. Society in Germantown, ‘Pa 185.00 
27. Society in Winchendon.... 40.00 
27. First Society of Chicago, eu. 100.00 
27. Society in Lebanon, Seas 20.00 
27. Society in Pittsburgh, Pa.. 5.00 
27. Society in Lynn...........6. 451.61 
27. Society in Norton.......+.00« 15.00 
27. Unity Church, Chicago, Il 100.00 
27. a y-school, Society in Duala, 
wt ece ce cece snes se seseese 2.50 
27. Society i in Cleveland, Ohio Sette 
27. Society in Ayer.. 10.00 
27. Society in Kennebunk, “Me 53.20 
27. Society in Milwaukee, ‘Wis 92.36 
27. ores in Green Harbor.. 10.00 
27. Church of the Disciples, Boston.. 1,039.55 
27. rece in Peterboro, N.H........+ 114.00 
27. Society in Littleton, N.H.. 20.00 
28. samtnn Po pi Society in “North: 
eT 1.75 
28. Sund fay-schoal, Society” in’ Duluth, 
sete é de vdblnh woddtek Sav 7.30 
28. Unity "Ghurch, St. Paul Minn. ase 30.c0 
28. Society in Concord, N.H...... +00 192 29 
28. Women’s pistons. Alliance 
Branch, Concord 25.00 
28. Society in Alton, Il Disses 20.60 
28. Society in Kenosha, Wis 10 00 
28. Society in Hubbardston.. 5 00 
28. Society in Dunkirk, N. Vide 10.00 
28. Society in Milwaukee, Wis 7.66 
28. Societyin Dover.. « 10.00 
28. Society in Bolton.. 10.00 
28. Society in Helena, Mont.. 50.00 
28. Society in Pittsfield...... 5,00 
28. Society in Groton.. 58,75 
28. Society in Medfield.. pts 38.co 
28. Society in Alameda, Cal 5.00 
28. Society in Arlington... 75.13 
28. Society in Presque Isle, Me - 00 
28. Westminster Society - Provi- 
dance. BI. 05» ssed¥ai's ipwensesn dp 115.00 
28. Society in Walpole... dh eete. 17.00 
28. Sunday-school, Society i in Waipole, $.co 
28. Society in Sacd, Me... .cssseeeees 63.00 
28. tety in ua, N.H:; weseee 115.18 
28. Society in Northboro....... sess ees 45.00 
28. Women’s National Alliance 


Branch, Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
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CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


BOYS’ CAMP 
Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


JuneE 28 To SEPTEMBER 6 
Fine equipment. Highly recommended. Athletics, 
including Golf. Lees raining. Booklet “B” on 
application. EDGAR B. SMITH, 316 East Seventh St., 


| PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Se Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace 
5. Political Ideals ; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7- Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on eae s Dark Problems.” 


8. . The Answer of Job. 

10. i Some Theological Answers. 

11. Ill. The Divine Government. 

12. IV. Pain. 

16. Y. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. VI. Moral Evil. 

19. VII. Death. “ 

20. Lt Accidents and Calamities. 

21. - Mental Disease and Decay. 

22. x. Is God a Father ? 

9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. bi Pligrims. "A Soctuien for Forefather’s 


14. The Gespel of the Divine Birth. 
15. A Happy New Year. 


17. ‘* The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer, 


23. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 
24. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 


. The Significance of Lent, 
= . Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 
27. nm of Spring in Nature and "he Human 


28. In Remembrance of Me. 
29. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer, 
30. 13 oe nang of Victory and the Victory, oO! 
eat. 
a). Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 


ith. 
32. Some Evils of Worldliness. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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April 28. Society in Lowell 


28. Society in Ayer----++-.-.- 3.00 
28. Society in Oakland, | I ee 50.00 
$60,366.57 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 

Already acknowledged............+ese++++++2++ $76,650.00 

April27. Miss Helen F. Kimball and s 
ters, Longwood.. 1,000.00 

28. Women’s National 

Branch, Dedham.........++ 10.00 
$77,660.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the 
month of April, 1905 :— 


Boston, Barnard Memorial..........sssseeceeeeees $10.00 
Bridgewater, West, Mass., First Congregational 

SuUNGAVSCHOM Mame nmamelnecbein Wen vicets ose cosas 5.00 
Waltham, Mass., First Parish (on account). . 12.00 
Middleboro, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday- 

Behrtall:.cc ots ee ate ceeds ik apidln ye Ga aide «iste'> © oe 3.50 
Buda, [1l., Union Christian Sunday-school........ 3.00 
Providence, R.I. , First Congregational Church. . 171.33 
Leicester, Mass., Second Congregatiooal Sunday- 

school - 3.00 
Sturbridge, "Mass., a “Union ‘Congregational Sun: 

GRY=SCHOGUGtsdehe. Mente Ue cscicss tase. cece 3.00 
Boston (South), Hawes Unitarian Sunday-school, 10.00 
Newton, West, Mass., First Unitarian Society.. 50.00 
Fairhaven, Mass., Fairhaven Mowoxidl: Church 

(additional) (total, $80)... pve, 50.00 
Hinsdale, Ill.. Unity ‘Sunday-school.. pelt Ses 2.00 
Brooklyn, N: Aa Third Unitarian Sunday-: Paes 5.00 
Lawrence, Kan.. Unitarian Sunday-school....... 5.00 
Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday ool 

Kier QCCOMML anv odeoa casa ka civienaes ae 6.00 
Meadville, Pa., 

Sunday-school.. 5.00 
Lancaster, Mass., 

SCO) c= cagam shee. 5.00 
Concord, N.H., Second Un: 

(fade ver ris!0) ), eke 5 ee 10.00 
Charleston, S.C., Unitarian Sunday-school....... 2.00 
Fall River. Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school.. Bakers 10,00 
Alameda, Cal., First Unitarian Sunday-school.... 2.50 
Worcester, Mass., Unity Sunday-school... ...... 15.00 
Warwick, Mass., First Congregational Parish.. 1.00 
Watertown, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school..- 10.00 
Plainfield. N.J., First Unitarian Sunday-school... 5.00 
Stow, Mass , First Parish Sunday-school.. a 5.00 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school.. 6.00 
Templeton, Mass., First Parish (on account)...... 5.00 
Leominster Mass., First Congregational Sun- 

day-school.. 25.00 
Boston (T> orchester) “Channing Church’ ‘Sunday- 

pea pe a eS ae ES ee ner 3.00 
Randolph, Mass.. til Sunday-school.. 6.76 
Monroe dee Mass., Union Church 

school.. 1.50 
Barre, Mass., First Parish ‘(on account)... 5.00 
Medford, Mass , First Parish Sunday-scl 

account)... 5.00 
Flom, Mass.,. "Free “Congregational | ‘Sunday- , 

AO eee eee ees eee tees teat eee wees eae 00 | 
Norwell + First Parish Sunday-school (on 
.00 
Shelbyville. mW Jordan Unitarian Sunday-school, ees 
Des Moines, la, First Unitarian “oy epeipaaa 3.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Unity Sunday-school.. ns 5-00 
Barnstable, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school.. chee 5.00 
Chattanooga, Tenn., First Unitarian Sunday- 

Pee a oe i 3.00 
Alton, Ill., First Unitarian Syngay-echool Srey 2.00 
Westwood, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school.... 5.00 
Santa Rosa, Cal, People’s” Charee, peueey- 

BChOOL see tate ste oe 2.00 
Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school.- 10.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., Church of Our Father Sunday- 

SCHOG] wuss peePeEMeaeiicns cate ys ccc cece sescsces, 10,00 
Wayland, Mass., First Parish.. 19.32 
Newton, Mass., ‘Channing Religious Society 50.00 
Hingham, Mass., First Parish (on account). 10,00 
Clinton, Mass. First reales as 

(on account).. asi ie Pree 3.00 
Brattleboro, Vt., ‘Unitarian ay-school (on 

account)... revs ‘ 1.00 
Passaic, N.J.., “Unitarian. Sunday- school -. 5-00 
Shirley, Mass., ise Raragational pecan (on 

account).. 3.00 
Rochester, N.H.. “Cnity” “Sunday-schoo!, “(on 

account)....+. 1.50 
Winchendon, Mass., “Church of the Unity.. .00 | 
Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational “Sun: 

day-se hool (on account) . ae See 2.50 
Harvard, Mass., First Congregational Sunday- 

school (on account) 7 eae 3.00 
Saco, Me , Second Parish Sunday-school......... §.0¢ 
Boston (West Roxbury), First Parish (on 

account) .. 15.00 
Dover, N.H., First Unitarian Sunday-school..- 2.50 
Farmington, Me., First Unitarian Sunday-school, 1.00 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Unitarian Sunday-school.. 10.00 
ane a First Congregational Sunday- 

Sins 3.25 
Springfield, M 

day school.. per pers 35.00 
Perry, Ia., Unity “Sunday-school 1.00 
Waverley, Mass., Uni ama. Sun 3.00 
er ee Mass. F Religious cee - 

wh eee’, fs Sos ae 5 
Rutherford, N. pie “Unitarian Sunda Doles as asd 5.00 
Somerville, ¥ West, Mass., —_ 
RS, Scicme Eas 5.00 
Ottawa, Cacada, Church of ¢ + Father Sunday- 

school Gaston PS OEE ee 1.50 
Helena, Mont., First U total $e Sunday-school. . 5.00 
Miiton, Mass., "First Congremstbant Society...... 26.85 
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Worcester, Mass., South Unitarian Sunday-school 
Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school, 
Northboro, Mass.. First Congregational Church.. 
Barneveld, N.Y., Reformed Christian Church 
Sunday-school.. 
Athol, Mass., Second “Unitarian "Sunday-school 
Vere. Mf6tal. $500) ie... sveeas - « acess 
by Mass.,. First Parish... 2+. sess sessesee uenes 
ued field Hills, Mass., Second Congregational 
Sacteechoo! 
Bedford, Mass., First Congregational Sunday- 
school 


Bridgewater, East, Mass., First Parish. . 46 
Lincoin, Neb., ‘All Souls’ Sunday-school. Actye SAE 4 
Upto® West, Mass., First Unikarigg, pose 
schoo : 
Peabody, Mass., First Unitarian Church.. 
Tyngsboro, ass. ., First Parish Sunday. 
(additional) (total, $1.80).... 202 sceeeee seeece 
Chicago, I1l., Church of the Messiah,.... ...--+++ 
Andover, N.H., Unitarian Sunday-school......... 


Dunkirk, N. Y., Independent Congregation 
Sunday-school........++ sad agecieses vansces re 
Boston SL sceasage eae Se Congregational 
Society... ndnah aga’ saaModgencg 


$3 oo | Boston (Roxbury), All Souls’ Sunday-school...-. $25.09 
5.00 | Somerville, a ., First Caen ees 
13 00 school.. 28.83 
St. Cloud, Minn., Unity Sunday- ‘school. - 1.00 
2.14 Northampton, Mass. ., Second Congregational 
Sunday-school (on account).: 2.25 
2.50 | Deerfield, Mare.. First Congregational. Sunday- 
9.60 school.. 4.00 
Bolton, Mass., First Parish Sunday- ‘school» +++. 3.00 
1.00 Washington, D. C., All Souls’ Sunday-school. “Ae 20.00 
| Nantucket, Mass., Second Congregational Sun: 
2.00 day-SChOO) ooi' ine desc veoe/s bean aapeswaddomaa de 3.00 
6.56 | Ellsworth, Me., First Unitarian Sunday-school.. 2.00 
5.00 Yarmouth, Me., Central Parish Sunday-school.. 3.00 
Montpelier, Vt., Church of the Messiah Sunday- 
8.a5 school (on account) . " 5.co 
14.50 | Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational “Sunday- 
| school (on account)..... 0... sere cess cece cece ees 10.00 
1.00 | Beverly, Mass., First Parish Sunday-school...... 25.00 
25.00 | Great Falls, Mont. ., First Un tarp Panday- 
2,00 school.. 3.00 
Boston (Dorchester), First Parish.. 50.00 
4.00 | Pepperell, Mass., First Parish Sunday- school.. 2.00 
25.00 Ricuarp C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 
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MAGEE RANGES 


Elwes, the noted miser, 
used to say, “If you keep 
one servant your work is 
; if you keep two, it 
is half done, and if you 
keep three you may do it 
yourself.” 

Magee Ranges solve the 
servant problem. 

: It is a pleasure. to cook 
NTIS on one—not a drudgery. 

In Magee Ranges every bit of heat is made use 

of, and that means no coal wasted — less coal used. 


Illustrated Booklet,“ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE, 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated ‘* Magee’’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 


SWING SEAT. 


We sympathize with the maa who complained 


that “ where everybody is somebody, nobody is anybody.” 


When it comes to choosing some one piece to 


advertise our department of Out-of-door Furniture, 
we are ina quandary. Our warerooms are so full 
of novelties for summer comfort in Rattan, 


Hickory, 


Adirondack Birch, Willow and 


Woven Grass, that it seems invidious to select 


any one for special mention. 


This Porch Swing, however, represents hot weather luxury in a way peculiar 


to itself. 
$6.75. 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL &t., 


Betwee 
Haymar et Square Subway 


North Station and 


The price in weathered oak, with hooks and chains complete, only 


BOSTON 


504 


Pleasantries. 
“Pop.” “Yes, my son.” “What is an 
optimist ?”’ “An cer oy is a man who 


believes that everything comes to him who 
waits.” ‘And, if he waits and nothing comes, 
what is he, pop?’ ‘‘Why, he’s a fool!’ — 
Yonkers Statesman. 


A’ pleasantry which belongs to the spring 
of the year is probably apocryphal, but fifty 
years ago it was current in circles of the old 
time. It is the story of Dr. Lunt’s visit on 
Dr. Carpenter in Bristol a little before Easter. 
It was said that Dr. Lunt cut himself in 
shaving, and so had to ask Dr. Carpenter 
for a styptic. So it happened that ‘in Lent 

‘Lant loaned Lunt lint.” 


The teacher of English was hopeful, al- 
though he had met with disappointments at 
every turn. ‘Now here is an interesting 
situation,” he said eagerly. “‘Let us an- 
alyze it. Just what is the meaning of the 
line, ‘Doth not Brutus bootless kneel?’” 
“Why, I take it to mean that Brutus, being 
in a hurry, had come off without his boots, 
sir,’ said the pupil, with his usual .prompt- 
ness. 


The two women in the crowded car car- 
ried on an animated discussion. Suddenly 
the train slowed down, and in the hush the 
voices became plainly audible to everybody. 
“Your parrot may be a better talker than 
mine, although I don’t believe it,” said one 
of the: women, with an air of presenting the 
final argument, ‘“‘but you'll have to admit 
that mine has the most beautiful foliage.”— 
New York Sun. 


A tourist who was sailing upon Loche Erne 
once wished to test the alleged character of 
Irishmen for politeness. Now there was a 
regular squall on, and at a moment when 
the old boatman had all his energies bent to 
keep the little craft before the wind, the in- 
quisitive one, leaning over to the old boat- 
man, shouted in his ear, “‘Very little wind 
to- day.” “Very little indeed, ” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘but what there is of it is mighty 
strong!”’ 


An old lady at the market asked the time, 
saying that the clock had _ stopped. 
“Stopped,’”’ asked the other, ‘‘so it is, and 
my clock at home is stopped too. There must 
' be a hepidemic among clocks now.’’ ‘‘Hepi- 
demic, indeed!’ came the response. “You 
ought:to come to my home, Mrs. B., an’ 
then you might talk about hepidemics.” 


“What? Is your clocks stopped as well?” 
“Rather!’’ was the grim reply. “I’ve a 
watch, three sons, two clocks, an’ t’owd 


man all doing nowt! MHepidemic, indeed!’ 


Spare Moments. 


Harper's Weekly once told of a school- 
teacher who gave her children a realistic 
description of a blacksmith, as a preface to 
Longfellow’s poem. “Now, children, we 
are going to learn a poem about somebody 
who works hard. His face is black with soot, 
and he wears a dark, black apron. He hasa 
fire that glows red; and, when he puts any- 
thing into this fire, he pounds it with a great 
hammer and makes the sparks fly. Now 
who can tell me whom I am describing?” A 
little maid, who had listened to these vivid 
details with eyes twice their natural size, 
sprang to her feet, and said, in an awed 
whisper, ‘‘The devil.” 
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PHURCH 


ARPETS- prices. 


The Christian Register 


Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


{ 51. WASHINGTON SF | 
[CORNER:-WEST-SF} 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 

Cleansed, Disinfected, Strai Pith 

and Packed Moth-proof at t 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 BA 15 Temple Place rer’ rats-2 Oxtora en 


— PIPESREED = oe 


Established 1895 
Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


Ys 0 OR 
120 hotaash 
Bos 


TON ~ MA 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASA PE LOS ads cole sle acai eane save $38,324,422.73 
PYABILTTES: AR a a ee 34,638.296.48 
$3,686,126, Pig 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


gant: on Gey President, 
BY D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


ry - TRULL, Secreta 
WM TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


(28), [MAY 4 1905 


Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts — 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, . Boston 


Special training in English bad Literature. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fk. 


GREENFIBLD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Miss Kimball’s reéeRgeh.. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. CO. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts, A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent freee DR. G. R. ITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 


atmanu- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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BOSTON. 


